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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.— 
| Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Under the Immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Lfighness the Princess 6f WALES. 
Presipent, The EARL of DUDLEY. 

The HALF WINTER SEASON will commence on MONDAY, 
November 23rd, with a Vacation of Four Weeks at Christmas, 
and end in March next. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Mondays and Thursdays, at 11 o’clock. 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


_ DIOCESAN CHURCH-MUSIC SOCIETY. 


The Committee of the above Society give notice that it is 
their intention to offer— 

1. A Trize of FIVE GUINEAS for the best musical 
arrangement of the Nicene Creed for Parish Choirs. 

2. A Prize of THREE GUINEAS for the best simple Organ 
Harmonies as accompaniment to the Nicene Creed 
when monotoned. 

The successful candidates will be required to publish their 
aps in a cheap form, 
The t 








omp of u ful candidates will be returned, 
and their names will not appear. 


The music must be sent in on or before March 31, 1869, to the 
Honorary Secretary, the Rev. F. Gsgatp Vessy, Laurence 
Court, Huntingdon. 


OSSINI'S “STABAT MATER,” with full 
/ orchestral accompaniments, at the Italian Church, 
Hatton-garden, on Sunday Evening next, Nov. 22, at 7. 


HE WOMAN OF SAMARIA.—Professor W. 
STERNDALE BENNETT'S Sacred Cantata will be per- 
formed at the National Choral Society, Exeter Hall, conducted 
by Mr. G. H. Martin, on Dec. 2; and at Oxford on Dec. 10. 


All applications to be_made to the Publishers, Lamborn Cock & 
Co., 62 and 63, New Bond-street, W. 











RIGHTON.—Mr. E. DE PARIS will give a 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL at the GRAND CONCERT 
HALL, Middle-street, on SATURDAY Morning, Nov. 28, 
assisted by Mdlle. Enequist, Messrs. Ciabatta and Reichardv. 


> Mr. Kuhe. Tickets and programmes of R. Potts 
and Co, 


ME J, AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons IN Voics Propuction anv VOocaLisaTion, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIaNoFORTS. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
MDM. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 


to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEsbury- 
viltas, KinBugy, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


MDLLE: LOUISA VAN NOORDEN will SING 
in the ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘Judas,’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer,” Macfarren’s ‘‘ May Day,” at Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Aberdeen, Stirling, &c., during the present month. 

ements en route (Concert and Oratorio) may be addressed 
fe Ty her brother, Mr. P. G. Van Noorden, 27, Bedford 














LOCUTION.—THE MISSES LISLE, having 

\4 returned to town for the Season, can receive Pupils for 

Literary or Dramatic Readings, either for Single Lessons, or in 

They have also a few ye dates on which they can 

accept engagements for their itals. For Terms, &c., 
, The Crescent, 195, Fuston Road, N.W. 

\ ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 

Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Sco*land, during the Autumn. 

we in England in a no igh terms a 

pinions press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 

Bond-street, London, W. ; re 


\ ISS LUCY FRANKLEIN will make her first 
ae ane eae Hall this Season on December 2nd, 
h ou ot Samaria” and “ Walpurgis Night.”— 


MDLLE. ROSE HERSEE requests that all 
communications may be addressed to her new residence, 
22, Mortimer-street, 


ee 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that 
of sara 











Cavendish-square, W. 





{VA ments for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. be 
him, Adelphi Chambers, 7, John-strect, Strand, W.C. 


ME. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
Address, Mr. Joux RuoDes, Crorpox, 8. a7 ‘ 


(joNcERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
make St Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
l arrangements for Concert Parties, rea ae &c., in 








‘Both the Serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Containing Contributions from the foremost living Authors and 
Composers of Devotional Music. 








Price One Shilling; Post free for Fourteon Stamps. 





No, X., VOL. 3, FOR NOVEMBER. 
Cortents :—1. Song, ‘‘ Let me be remembered for what I have 
done ” (words by Horatius Bonar, D.D.), G. A. Osborne. 2. Piano- 
forte Piece, ‘‘Révérie Religieuse,” W. F. Taylor, 3. Evening 
Hymn, ‘‘God of Israel,” C. A. Barry. 4. Vocal Duet, ‘‘ The 
Life Stream and the River,” Stephen Glover, 6. Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 9). 





NOTICE.—Volumes I. and IT. of ‘ Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each, 








No. IX. 
Contexts :—1. Song, ‘‘Thou art the way,” J. Barnett. 2. 
Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn's Oratorio of 
“St. Paul,” W. Kuhe. 3. Hymn Tune, ‘The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare,” A. 8. Cooper. 4. Song, ‘‘I will sing of Thy 
mercy,” J. Conway Brown. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 8). 





No. VIII. 
Contexts :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Forsake me not,” 8. Glover. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘Introduction and Gloria” from Haydn's 
‘‘First Mass,” Boyton Smith. 3. Hymn Tune, ‘‘Speed Thy 
Servants,” J. Hullah. 4. = The Words ascribed to 
Milton. FB. Clare. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium 
(No. 7), E. F. Rimbault. 





No. VII. FOR AUGUST. . 
Coyrtents :—1. Sacred Song, ‘The White Dove,” H. Smart. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s “‘Ti Prego,” 8, Stone. 3. 
Evening Hymn, G. A. Macfarren. 4. Sacred Song, ‘Creator, 
when I see Thy might,” J. P. Knight. 5. Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium (No. 6). 





No. VI, FOR JULY. 

Cowrents :—1. Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Joy cometh in the Morning,” 

John Hullah. 2. Meditation for Piano, ‘‘The Sabbath Eve,” 

Henry Parker. 3. New Hymn Tune, “ Lord, to Thee,” J. W. 

Elliott. 4. Sacred Song, “Holy Spirit,” W. F. Taylor. 5. 

Harmonium Piece, ‘‘ Prayer from ‘Mosé in Kgitto,’” Louis 
Engel. 





No. V. FOR JUNE. 
(Hanxpet Festiva Numer.) 

This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Musie Hall 
in Fishamble-street, Dublin, where the ‘“ Messiah” was first 
performed. Also, a fac-simile of Handel’s Autograph, from the 
original MS. of the ‘‘ Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen. 

Contents ;—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ The Lord is Righteous,” Han- 
del. 2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Recollections of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ” 
Handel. 3. Evening Hymn; Words by Rev. Dr. Monsell, 
Music by R. Redhead. 4. Sacred Song, “‘ Weep not for me,” 
J.L. Hatton. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5), 
Handel. 


Subscription to ‘Exeter Hall,” 12s. per annum, post free. 








METZLER AND CO., 
AND 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
Music Sellers in the Kingdom. 





METZLER & CO?S 
PART-SONG MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING ONLY 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY THE MOST 
EMINENT MODERN COMPOSERS. 
PRICE THREEPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
—0-— 


No, 1, 
No. 2. 


Singing by the composer. 
“ Sweet Lady mine.” Henry Smart. 
No. 3. ‘‘ Gather ye Rosebuds.” G. A. Macfarren, 
No. 4. “Sweet Lady Bird, awake.” J. L. Hatton. 
No. 5. *‘I could wish you, a!l who Jove.” G. A. Macfarren. 
No. 6. “ Solatium in Adversis.”” Henry Smart. 





METZLER & CO., 





En’ 
ti, Wes 22 the provinces. —Nimmo's brary, 55, Wigmore- 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


by 














bd t Tulips.” G. A. Macfarren, with remarks on 


NOW READY, 
CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz ° “se 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. ee ee 
The Wind-up Galop “ ee 


Cuantis Goprrer. 
” ” 
” ” 


No. 2. 
The Cymbeline Mazurka .. “ +» Grnatp Sranrey, 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by Catucorr. 
The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes .. Geratp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles G. Repier, 


The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop .. oe 
No. 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes oe o 
The Schubert Quadrilles . 
The Oaks Galo ad es én be 
Jour-de-Tite, Polka-Mazurka .. oo 


No, 4. 
The William Tell Quadrille 
The Popular Polka .. in oe “ 
L’Arditi Waltz we - on we 
La Fartfaletta, Polka-Mazurka ee 


Hevar pp VILLIER®, 


+» Henri pe Vitiiens, 
” ” 
” ” 


Luiet ARptti. 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, d&c., Price 28. 





Lonpon; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ STUDENT'S PRAC- 
TICE for the PIANOFORTE, 36 books ; Brinley Richa: ds’ 
Pianist’s Library, 15 books ; Brinley Richards’ Clase'cal Pianist, 
36 books. N.B.—Postage free, a ‘Thematic Index to each 
series, on application to Messrs. Ronsat Cocks & Co., New 
Burlington-street. 


‘1OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE.—NEW 

. Sonz.—By the Author and Composer of ‘‘ What are the 
Wild Waves Saying."’ The Song, 3s. ; piano solo, 84., each free 
by post for 19 stamps. Asa four-part song, three stamps, and 
for a brass band, six stamps. 

London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, and 
may be had everywhere. 


and DANCES for the PIANOFORTE. 


Star of Erin Quadrille. 
Prince. 3s. 

The Buxton Quadrille, Adam 
Wright. 4s. 

Aq You Like It Polka. Adam 


light. 3s. 
The Bright Star Waltzes. Karl 
Helmar. 4s, 
The Gipsy Waltz. By Ditto. 4s. | Jolly old Friends Quadrille, L. 
Lucerne Quadrille. A. Wright. Desormes, 48. 
Each at Half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
London: Rogar Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 








Henry | Sailor Prince Polka, B. Isaac- 
33 


son. 83. 

Dawn of Day Polka. Adam 
Wright. 2s, 6d. 

Alpine Flowers Waltz. Dela- 
seurie, 2s, 6, 

The Highland Home Quadrille, 

Il. Lemoine, 4a, 








AMILTON’S MODERN sadly ar for 
PIANO. 650th Edition, 70 1 folio pages, 4s. A 
pendix to ditto, by GEO. F, WEST, Pa r oof iho 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. To 
be had everywhere. 








TPHE LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, and 
CHOIR AGENCY, 20, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 

Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert-givers, and others, 
desirous of Engaging Vocal aod Instrumental Performers, are 
furnished with Names, Terms, and all —— particulars, on 
as with the Agents (Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co.), who will make Engagements, and complete the arrange- 
ments. The Agents wi!l either engage any Artistes named, or 
select Artistes themselves. They will also make up Parties at 
fixed sums, and, in fact, transact all business connected with 
Public or Private Musical Performances. 

Rupaut, Ross, Cantz & Co. Office, 20, Charing Croes, 8.W. 


‘WO ALTOS, Two TENORS, and Two BASSES 
wanted for the choir of Christchurch, Lancaster- : 
three at £30 and three at £256 each. A on 
Christmas Day, Good Friday 


and e 
Apatow tential to ent Lo the mani 


D*, STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, — 
For in 
affections 

















and the voice, and re 7 
of the throat, has char —s 
uarter of a , and the 4 received 
from Gris, . Lablache, and many of the ¢ and 
Statesmen, fully establish i No V or 
a noe fe ye hout this 
To be ined of all Wholesale aud Chemists in the 
United Kingdom, 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE,|° 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 





Opor + CELEBRATED TUTOR for the! 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


‘th. ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 


with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic | 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. | 


+ MER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
J F¥autasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


Cas FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J *Reereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
J) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book. 





| 
| 


Oy = TENTH 





RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 

will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c, 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


ont from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


BOOK. 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


The Modern 


iC S- TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Ove and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


te — ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 

Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 

tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 

Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


Exer- 
orks of 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 

and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 

by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


— SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfegg" 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W. V. Wallace and Heary 
Smart. 





Books 9 to 12 are in the Press. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


———— 


RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOL0s, 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par * 4 
|” eer ere 3 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Munn, 
Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Muniz. 3;, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Caner NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE 
SEASON. 











r= BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey, 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





paas QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs, 
By Hewat ps Vitiizrs. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 





,RSaLARD QUADRILLES. On Songs o the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street W 





} tag = ee LANCERS. 
Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By T. Banner, 





PCLLssWOLLEE HAMA GALOP. By 
Henri pg Vittters. Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenblitter,) 
By Jowann Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


A== POLKA. By Jowann Srravss. English 
Edition. Price 3s. 








A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kiinstlerleben, 
By Jonann Srravuss. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


PLAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfantillage.) By 
Jouann Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited,.201, Regent-street, W. 


Pp*s FORCE GALOP. By Jomann Srnavss. 
English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 











SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanz.) By Jouayy Stnavss. English Edition. Price 3s, 
Cramzs & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Tet et de ag DANCE MUSIC, as played at 
Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. English 
Price 3s. each Number. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
ZL. HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Borpzsz. 
Casas & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
G GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
° TOCCATA. 8s, 
Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 











CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreet, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 





( H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
Music by 


THEE. Written by B. 8. Monrcomsay. 
Evizapetn Poitr. 28, 6d. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





1 ee DED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Tenazavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 


W. C. Laver. 8s. 
Caamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Gress TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
3s. 


Howard Paul. 
Cuamezn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





‘, o- PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L, H. F. 
pu Tsarsavx. Music by Bonpsss. Price 8s. 


Caamus & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 


Beautifully illustrated in colours. 


AWN OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 
Eruet Dats. Price 3s. 

“A pleasing title ; a very pretty picture to match it; three 
pleasant lines of Jean Ingelow as a motto; and above alls 
most spirited movement varied with great musical skill. — 
Brighton Herald, 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


of 52"* LEE. By CuHarizgs Buampuin. 
Sam & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


COUNTRY LIFE. Written b 
Dickxgys, Composed by Jonn Huttag. 
Cuamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 

e HOURS with the best composers. BLUMENTHAL 

and SCHUMANN now . Solo, 4s., duet, 58, Accompani- 
ments ; Flates, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 


Caanua & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 





CHARLES 
88, 











ANDEGGER’S NEW 


ditto 
Se siete bu 
La Luna é 

ditto 


“Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata d ws 
stelia,’ ‘Io U amero,’ and ‘ La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randeggs 
may be safely commended to those who 
souet! nuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps 
the mos portant of the four as a com) 
egger does not come before the pu! ms 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best, and this is 
sometimes very good.” —Atheneum, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


F 
i 
i 





Just Published, Price 4s., 
ss CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ 
By E. DE SELVIER. 
Cramzr & Co. 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


——— 





With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 8s. 

“A sweet , Mame, 
“ Beautiful sad simple. Ediaburgh Laden Own Journal. 
. "—Cork Southern Reporter. 
“Deserving of the highest meed of praise.”—Fleetwod 





Causa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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GLORIFY THY NAME. 
I. 

When the day of grief is darkest, 
Seeming more than we can bear, 
Thou that wakest, Thou that harkest, 

Hear the burden of our prayer. 
Help us humbly to adore, 
Make us value sorrow more 

Than the world’s acclaim. 


All Thy purposes fulfil : 
Work the greatness of Thy will ; 
Glorify Thy Name. . 


II. 
Though the all-wise plan of heaven 

Mortal eye hath never scann’d, 
One day when the veil is riven 

We shall learn and understand. 
Guide us till we judge aright, 
Teach us that in dusk and light 

Thou art yet the same. 
Till the utmost goal be nigh, 
Travailing still let us cry, 

Glorify Thy Name. 

L. D. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The sisters Miss Clara Gottschalk, pianiste, 
and Miss Blanche Gottschalk, soprano, have been 
fulfilling engagements in the West of England 
with great success during the last fortnight. 

An Inaugural Concert was given in the new 
public hall, South Norwood, on Tuesday evening, 
at which the following artists performed :—Miss 
Cecilia Westbrook, Miss Lucia Fosbroke, Mrs. 
Fanny Poole, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Douglas 
Cox, Mr. George Musgrave, Mr. Chaplin Henry, 
Mr. Henry Blagrove, and Mr. J. G. Callcott. 
Miss Westbrook received the compliment of an 
encore. The Quartet Glee Union assisted. 








The first of the series of concerts at Leyton, 
conducted by Herr Schuberth, (Director of the 
Schubert Society), took place on Thursday the 
12th inst., and was a great success. ‘he new 
hall is constructed to hold about 400 people, is 
built in the Gothic style, and capitally adapted 
for sound. Herr Schuberth’s arrangements and 
management deserve great praise. The vocalists 
included Miss Blanche Reeves, Miss Emily 
Marter, Mr. Greenhill, Mr. Bease, and Mr. Frank 
Thornton. ‘The instrumentalists were Mrs. W. 
C. C. Tapper and Herr Schuberth. The second 
concert is to take place on Wednesday, Dec. 16th. 





Mdlle. Ilma de Murska made her first appear- 
ance in Liverpool on Tuesday last, at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert, and met with a very 
flattering reception. She sang the celebrated air 
from “ Il Flauto Magico,” “Gli angui d’inferno,” 
with much brilliancy and skill, and was vocife- 
tously encored. Signor Bulterini was very suc- 
cessful in his selections, and met with much 
applause. Herr Pauer gave two pianoforte solos, 
and Mr. Benedict conducted. Mdlle. Tietjens 
will sing at the concert on Dec. 1st.——The Liver- 
pool Musical Society announce a performance of 
“The Creation” at St. George’s Hall, for which 
Miss Cecilia Westbrook has been engaged as 
principal soprano. 





The second concert of the season was given in 
the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, on Monday night 
last. The attendance was good (considering 
election times), and the program, which was en- 
tirely composed of old English ballads, seemed to 
afford very general satisfaction. Miss Fennell’s 
fresh voice was well displayed in ‘Oh, the Oak 
and the Ash,” and her artistic rendering of the 
ong could but demand an immediate encore. 

® same compliment was justly paid this lady 
again for her singing of the charming ballad of 


proved a great success. Mr. R. Smith gave 
“Sally in our alley” in his usually good style, 
and Mr. Hemsley’s sweet voice and nice reading 
of “The bloom is on the Rye” compelled a repe- 
tition. Mr. Houghton played a selection of 
English music on the grand organ with masterly 
judgment, and on the whole the concert gave 
much pleasure.——“ Arrah-na-Pogue” is still run- 
ning at the Theatre Royal with success, to well- 
filled houses, 





Last week, as ‘ Othello” was being performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Greenock, a large grey-haired 
rat appeared upon the stage, having emerged 
from one of the side-wings, and approached the 
footlights. The presence of the brute proved too 
much for the nerves both of Desdemona (Miss 
Eliza Faucit Saville) and Emilia, who uttered a 
faint scream. Jago with his arms akimbo, looked 
upon the rat with a sardonic frown, well befitting 
the character, but he did not draw his sword and 
execute summary vengance upon it, as Hamlet is 
supposed to do when he finds Polonius concealed 
in his mother’s antechamber, and exclaims, ‘“‘ How 
now, a rat! Dead fora ducat, dead!” Crossing the 
stage, and being apparently dazzled with the light, 
the animal ran tilt against the wing, which caused 
it to divert from its purpose, and approach the 
orchestra. The presence of the manipulator on 
the bass fiddle, however, compelled the intruder 
to turn again and escape by the wing. The 
audience enjoyed a hearty laugh at the incident, 
and the play was thereafter proceeded with, 





At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Lady Don 
commenced a twelve nights’ engagemement on 
the 9th inst., since which date she has appeared 
in ‘ Kenilworth,” (burlesque), “ Child of the Regi- 
ment,” and other pieces, in which her ability as a 
vocalist has been excellently shown. She also 
brought forward a new piece by Halliday called 
“ Daddy Gray,” a very weak effusion, incapable of 
effective representation. She has been cleverly 
supported by Mr. Lloyd in the low comedy parts, 
who takes the same line as Sir W. Don did. The 
acting of Miss M. A. Bellair in the leading parts 
must also be noticed for its uniform excellence. 
——At the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, the “ Grand 
Duchess” company terminated a highly success- 
ful engagement on the 14th. Mr. John Russell 
took his benefit on the 13th, when Miss Julia 
Matthews appeared in the ‘ Bohemian Girl,” in 
addition to the Grand Duchess. —— At the 
Colosseum the “ Hero of Romance” is running 
with considerable appreciation. A Scotch ex- 
travaganza has also been produced, of which we 
will speak again——The Glasgow Choral Union 
performed Haydn’s ‘“ Creation” on the 11th toa 
large and fashionable audience. The vocalists 
were Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. George Perren and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Lambeth being con- 
ductor. The solos were rendered with great 
taste, Miss Wynne’s singing being, as usual, 
much enjoyed. The band and chorus were fully 
up to the desired mark of efficiency.——At the 
City Hall Concert of the 14th the artists present 
were Miss Eyles, Miss Helen Kirk, Mr. Coates, 
Mr. Winn, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Land and Mr. Robert 
Fraser. The program was a most excellent one, 
being confined to good English music, of which 
we hear so little now-a-days. Several glees were 
sung with much taste and appreciation. Miss 
Kirk as usual was warmly received. This young 
lady deserves great credit for the care she 
bestows upon her singing aud pronunciation. It 
is extremely rare to hear both rendered with so 
much fidelity—a desideratum which imparts ad- 
ditional charm to the simplest melocies. Mr. 
Graham, M.P., during the evening made a few 
remarks upon the laudable efforts that had been 
been made in Glasgow to educate the musical 
taste of the people. Mr. Fraser’s humorous 
effusions were highly enjoyed. 





The third concert of Mr. Hallé’s series was 





“The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” which 





Thursday the 12th inst.; and both in a musical 
and pecuniary point of view was a great improve- 
ment on the previous two. We do not attribute 
this so much to the exceptionally fine program as 
to the fact that Mdme. Sinico is a great favourite 
in Manchester. The following was the program— 
we give it entire as an example to concert givers: — 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonora,” Beethoven; Grand scena, 
Mdlle. Sinico, “ Infelice,” Mendelssohn; Adagio 
and Finale, pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, from 
Concerto in C major, Weber; Air, Malle. Sinico, 
“Deh vieni non tardar,” Mozart; the ‘‘ Refor- 
mation Symphony,” in D, Mendelssohn; ‘Italian 
Overture,” in C (first time), Schubert; Air, 
Madlle. Sinico, ‘Se it ver” (‘ Fidelio’), Beet- 
hoven; Solo pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor (first time), 
Mendelssohn’; ‘‘ Danse des Bacchantes” in G minor, 
Gounod ; new song, Mdme. Sinico, “‘ La Fioraja,”’ 
Bevignani; Overture, ‘‘Stradella,” Flotow. 
The Reformation Symphony was the principal 
number, aud was well given by the band—much 
better than on the last occasion. The work too 
improves on acquaintance, although it can never 
claim an equal place with either of the previously 
published symphonies by Mendelssohn. The 
brass instruments on Thursday were well in tune, 
and not too prominent. The charming scherzo was 
well played and the grand chorale on which the 
last movement is founded was given with a spirit 
and fire that brought down loud applause. 
Beethoven’s ever-welcome overture which opened 
the concert needs no comment, and the style with 
which the band played it was so excellent as to 
place it beyond criticism. Schubert's Italian over- 
ture is a charming composition but failed to attract 
much attention; not so the quaint “ Danse des 
Bacchantes,” in G@ minor, by Gounod, which 
pleased immensely, owing much to its delicate 
treatment by the band. Mr. Hallé’s solos com- 
prised two movements of Weber’s concerto in C 
and Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue in E minor. 
The latter was wonderfully played, each passage 
in the fugue standing prominently out; it was one 
of the most perfect specimens of fugue playing it 
was ever our good fortune to listen to. Mdlle. 
Sinico was in good voice and sang well. Her 
selection of songs was in the best taste; best 
among them was the “ Deh vieni” from “ Figaro.” 
The air from “ Fidelio” and Mendelssohn’s grand 
scena were, however, admirably rendered ; but the 
band were rather unsteady in the accompaniments 
to the song from “ Fidelio.” “The Woman of 
Samaria”’ and Beethoven’s Mass in C are an- 
nounced for an early date.——The first Classical 
Chamber Concert of the season took place at the 
Gentlemen’s Concert Hall on Monday the 16th, 
and despite the nomination of the candidates of 
Parliament having taken place the same day, a 
crowded house proved that electioneering excite- 
ment gives way to music. The program speaks 
for itself :—Quintet, in A major, Mozart ; (for two 
violins, clarionet, viola, and violoncello. Execu- 
tants: Messrs. Strauss, Wiener, Grosse, Baetens, 
and Vieuxtemps); Song, Mdlle. Marie Borck, 
“Der Erlkinig,” Schubert; Solo pianoforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Grand Sonata, in A minor No. 1, 
Schubert; Septet, in E flat, Beethoven; (for 
violin, viola, clarinet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, 
and contrebasso. Executants: Messrs. Strauss, 
Baetens, Grosse, Greuner, Raspi, Vieuxtemps, 
and Neuwirth); Songs, Mdlle. Maria Brock— 
a “Heiss mich nichts reden’’—b “ Ungeduld,” 
Schubert; Trio, in G@ major, Haydn; (for 
pianoforte, viola, and violoncello.) Executants 
Mesere. Hallé, Strauss, and Vieuxtemps. ‘The 
performance of the different members was most 
excellent, particularly would we mention the 
clarionet playing of Herr Grosse in the opening 
quintet—for taste and execution it could not have 
been surpassed—and the opening movement is 
almost a clarionet solo with accompaniment. The 
centre point of attractiou was Beethoven's septet, 
Op. 20, in E flat, erroneously marked “in A” in 
the program, One of the masterpieces of its 
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sifted composer, so perfect in every movement, it 
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was played almost faultlessly, and we can mention 
none of the executants particularly, all were so 
uniformly good. Mr. Hallé played a sonata of 
Schubert in his usual style; it is a well written 
pianoforte work, but with Schubert’s usual 
failing—he did not know when to leave off 
The interest flagged towards the end. The 
vocalist Mdlle. Marie Borck made her 
firet appearance here. She sang the three 
songs by Schubert excellently, the ‘‘ Erl Konig” 
being the most successful. ‘The concert ter- 
minated with Haydn’s melodious trio in G, but 
the effect was spoiled by the exodus of the greater 
portion of the audience, who evidently consider 
it ton to leave as the last piece is being played. 
The Vocal Society's second concert is post- 
poned till next week. The announced program 
contains some interesting specimens of part- 
music, while for the Christmas concert they 
purpose doing, among other sacred works, Bach's 
difficult ‘I wrestle and pray.” —— “ Henry 
IV.” Part I. has been withdrawn from the boards 
of the Prince’s ‘l'heatre, Mrs. Calvert's benefit 
being announced for last night, ‘ The Wife's 
Secret”’ and “ The Ladies’ Club” forming the bill. 
Byron's “ Blow for Blow” was played for the first 
time last Monday and was very successful. We 
must defer our notice. ——Dr. Corry’s Panorama of 
Treland is doing well, Miss Nelly Hayes being by 
no means the least attraction. 








THE OPERA. 





The “ Flauto Magico” on Saturday received a 
powerful muster of artists. Mdlle. Tietjens as 
Pamina, Malle. Ilma de Murska as Astrafiammante, 
Mr. Santley as Papageno, and Mdlle. Sinico as his 
companion. Sig. Foli as Sarastro, Sig. Bettini 
as Tamina. Messrs. Lyall, Bolli, Campi, Taglia- 
fico and Agretti, Mesdames Rose Hersee, Sand- 
rina, Giacomina, Scalchi, Baumeister, and Cruise, 
made up a cast of exceptional strength, and 
secured a performance of high excellence. The 
control of some sensational notes in the upper 
register is the chief force in ardle like that of the 
Queen of Night, but even beyond this Mdlle. Ilma 
de Murska contrived to give the part a signi- 
ficance of its own, and brought out the “uncanny” 
element with due effect. Mdlle. Tietjens was in 
capital voice, and as the same may be said of all, 
the performance, as well as the numerical strength 
of the audience, was all that could be desired. 

The revival of Beethoven's “ Fidelio” afforded 
opportunities for one of those powerful displays 
for which we periodically look from Mdlle. 
Tietjens. Her impersonation of Leonora is no new 
wonder; all that is startling in it and great and 
magnificent has becomes to operatic audiences a 
regular enjoyment ; and in other respects the cast 
was a familiar one—Marcellina by Mdlle. Sinico, 
Pizarro by Mr. Santley; Herr Formes was a new 
and a most effective substitution in the part of 
Rocco; and the great opera of Beethoven has 
seldom if ever created a better impression. 





CONCERTS. 





A numerous audience crowded the Crystal Palace 


Concert last Saturday, when the following program | 


was presented :— 


Graeme, “Teeee” 0s sccicecoecsccensesex Weber. 
CO, MOU dvb sdacvahocssanccieceses Mozart. 
The Shadow Song (“ Dinorah”)................5+ Meyerbeer. 
Choral Fantasia for Pianoforte, Solo, Orchestra. 

OO Fs a0 din bie Cheawdsn te nicetncadecducest Beethoven. 
Air, “ Angels ever bright and fair” .............. Handel. 
Part-song, “ Joy to the Victors” ...........6.005 Sullivan. 
Pianoforte Solo :— 

@» Bavonaee fee GO Bab ec onnnccccncsnsctrcaces Henselt. 
b. Caprice Brillant on Schubert's song, “ Die 
te er Heller. 
TE IT OMEIENS.  vidcceneccxcssnuuaweaeneain Schubert. 


Among the novelties, Mr. Arthur Sullivan's part- 
Song must be left for future judgment, for it is 
decidedly unfair to test it by the singing of the 


happier auspices Mr. Sullivan’s composition will 
doubtless reap its meed of praise; but at present it 
must forego criticism at all. The execution was 
equally faulty of the song from Schubert’s cantata— 
the special attraction of the concert: it is therefore 
necessary to speak of it apart from its immediate 
performance. The work is thoroughly inspired : 
the Allegro Giusto in C major which opens it, 
“Strike the cymbals, harps be sounded,” might 
almost have been written by Handel, it is so simple 
and yet so broad and grand. There follows an 
Allegretto in F major, ‘‘ Out of Egypt on before us,” 
with soprano solo and chorus, and a capital contrast 
afforded by an episode with the flowing theme of 
the movement. The pursuit of the Egyptian host 
is marked in the next change—an allegro agitato, 
‘‘ But from far array of battle,” leading to a splendid 
allegro moderato in C minor, ‘ ’Tis the Lord in his 
anger,” which portrays the destruction of Pharoah 
and his followers. Nothing could be better in keep- 
ing with the sublimity of this tragedy than the 
grand way in which Schubert treats it; and after 
the rush and roar of the waters that overwhelmed 
the Egyptians, comes a plaintive contrast in relief— 
an eerie effect with a two-part canon illustrating the 
“Dreadful sea, so deep and boundless,” of which 
the soloist sings, previous to the joy and triumph 
of the chorus, “God has shown his power,” with 
which the song of the prophetess ends. The 
scoring is due to Herr Franz Lachner, who has 
fulfilled his task extremely well. The words are by 
Grillparzer; and, it may be stated, the work was 
written in 1828, at the close of Schubert’s laborious 
and pitifully short life—only eight months, in fact, 
before he expired. His “ Forelle,” set by Heller, 
obtained an encore for Mr. Charles Hallé’s brilliant 
playing of it. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, the 
vocalist, pleased, as ever. 

The present season of Monday Popular Concerts 
reopened this week without any novelty. Mendels- 
sohn’s string quartet in D major, Mozart’s A quintet, 
Boccherini’s sonata in A major, the sonata in E 
flat by Beethoven, and the popular B flat sonata by 
Dussek, are all familiarly known by the frequenters 
of St. James's Hall. So with the executants, MM. 
Ries, Piatti, Sainton, Lazarus, and Henry Blagrove: 
it being postulated what they would play, the least 
intimate concert-goer is able to realise their mode of 
playing. Is the present season to resemble in all 
particulars the 300 concerts that have gone before ? 
Surely a little variety might be infused into the 
programs. It is this contentment with the same 
set fare, this same contentment to travel round and 
round a limited circle of artistic effort, like a horse 
in a mill, coming over and over again to the same 
point, and re-stepping the same ground, which makes 
us @ reproach to our neighbours. Let the director 
of the Monday Popular Concerts try the effect of the 
unfamiliar now and then. He has renovated the 
hall and freshened it up; let him renovate his 
program and freshen that up. Miss Edith Wynne 
was the vocalist, and was encored in Benedict’s 
‘IT know a song.” The composer of this was absent 
at the Liverpool Philharmonic, so that the duty 
of accompaniment devolved upon Herr Pauer. This 
season of Monday Popular Concerts will be filled by 
Herr Joachim, who arrives at the New Year, M. 
Sainton and Herr Strauss, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 
and Mr. Charles Hallé, who arrive in the early part 
of the year, and Mdme. Schumann in March. And 
the novelties ? 








THE THEATRES. 





Lopped down to about a third of its original pro- 
portions, the Adelphi drama, ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” has 
now a chance of amoderate run. There is no reason 
to doubt the efficacy of some death-bed repentances, 
and a post-productional reformation in the thea- 
trical world is equivalent to a death-bed repentance 
in the moral world. The moribund may escape, but 
it is best not to trust to any such desperate chance. 
“ Monte Cristo” is greatly improved, is made slight- 
ly intelligible, is shorter and smoother; and as 





Crystal Palace choir, a body of singers whose in- 
ability to execute the important works entrusted to 
them becoumes more aud more apparent. Under 








Messrs. Fechter and Webster act & merveil, the play 
has really a resuscitated hope. 


Rifles gave their first performance of the season at 
the Drill Hall, Camberwell, yesterday week. The 
pieces were ** Woodcock’s Little Game” and * Poop 
Pillicoddy.” There are few of the dramatic clubs 
that display a better working company than the 
First Surrey Rifles. The hall is large and coy. 
modious, and the stage convenient and well appointed, 
In the former piece, Ensign Fourdrinico as Jy, 
Woodcock, and in the latter, Private Macrone as Mr, 
Pillicoddy were both well abreast of their work, and 
in both pieces were efficiently supported by the 
Misses Harvey, Cleveland, and Alice Austin. Migs 
Harvey, besides possessing considerable personal 
attractions, plf#ys with the ease and confidence of a 
professional artist. Miss Cleveland, with a littl 
more experience, will make an excellent soubrette, 
Miss Austin, who fills a more enlarged and varied 
sphere of action among the amateurs, had on the 
present occasion but little to do, which, it is needless 
to add, was executed with her usual ability. 








GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 





Seventy-six years ago, on a day which only falls 
numerically once every four years, the wife of a 
strolling horn-player in Italy gave birth toa 
child afterwards destined to hand down a name 
imperishable in the annals of song. The Swan 
of Pesaro, as he came to be called, was born in 
the then States of the Church, of parents inured 
to the poverty inherent in a wandering musician's 
life. His mother was a singer in a humble 
operatic way; his father a player in the orchestra. 
The fine fiexible voice and musical attainments 
of young Rossini were soon turned to good 
account; for when only ten years old we hear of 
him taking the second horn with his father, and 
making one of the chorus in these nomadic per- 
formances; and subsequently he was employed 
to sing soprano solos in the churches of Bologna. 
In that city, when his voice broke at the age of 
fifteen, he was placed under the tutelage of the 
Abbé Mattei, who taught him the principles of 
harmony and composition, but, in defiance of the 
general rule, refused to allow him any books. 
Instead of working at first principles, and s0 
building up a system from its foundations, Mattei 
set before his pupil the best compositions of the 
great masters, taught him to analyse them, and 
explained the various steps by which they had 
been created. But youthful genius burst the 
trammels of scholastic discipline. ‘ Do I now 
know enough to compose an opera?” asked the 
impatient student; and a reluctant assent being 
given, young Rossini set to work, not in precise 
defiance of his preceptor’s theories, but with an 
intuition which in many instances forestalled 
them. It was a time when Italian art was on 
the wane, when the great old school was left 
without a representative, when Cimarosa was 
dead, and when there was not enough ability to 
supply the fierce need of Italy for music; not 
enough masters for the ready audiences. Into this 
gap Rossini plunged, after only a twelvemonth’s 
study of musical scicnce under his clerical teacher. 
In 1808, the lad of sixteen years old produced 
a symphony and cantata—his first-fruite, which 
have perished. In 1810 his first opera, equally 
forgotten, was brought out at the San Mos 
theatre in Venice: a one-act trifle which was 
favourably noticed as the work of a clever 
boy, but which has gone the way of the 
many immature efforts of young geniuses. By 
the time he was twenty, however, Rossini 

gained popularity by the production of various 
Italian operas, and shortly after that age (in 1513), 
his name resounded throughout the world as the 
composer of “ Il Tancredi,” the melodies of which 
(especially “ Di tanti palpiti”) spread wherever 
street organs, itinerant bands, or the human voice 
could reach. The fascination of Rossini's light 
and brilliant music indeed soon became universal, 
influencing even a German public to the detriment 
of their own great composers then flourishing— 
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this opera fired the young composer's soul, and 
roused his ambition and enormous productiveness. 
For the next ten years Rossini continued to pro- 
duce with wonderful rapidity, though unfor- 
tunately quality and quantity did not always go 
together. About 1814 he entered into an arrange- 
ment with the manager of the San Carlo Theatre, 
at Naples, by which he was to receive a salary of 
about £500 a-year, and to produce in return 
about three operas annually. One of the first of 
the works produced was the well-known “Elizabetta, 
Regina di Inghilterra,” which, despite some faults, 
still holds the stage. In rapid succession were 
produced “Tl Barbiere,” ‘‘Otello,” ‘‘Le Cenerentola,” 
and “La Gazza Ladra,” besides an immense 
number of songs, symphonies, and cantatas. Each 
of these operas, as it was produced, was the signal 
for afresh outburst of enthusiasm in favour of 
the young composer. ‘To this rule there was only 
one exception. ‘Il Barbiere” had been treated 
only just before by the veteran Palsiello, who 
was exceedingly popular amongst his fellow- 
countrymen, as well as in the country of his 
adoption—France. Hence, when Rossini’s daring 
to compete with Paisiello on his own ground was 
announced, a strong party of champions of the 
latter determined to oppose it by all means in their 
power. On the first night of the opers the curtain 
drew up before a thoroughly prejudiced audience, 
which hissed piece after piece as it was performed. 
The opera seemed to bea total failure; but on the 
second night the impartial public were his judges; 
their verdict established the work as a triumphant 
success, and it has ever since been universally 
accepted as one of the few masterpieces of comic 
opera, and one of the two greatest works of its 
composer. 

At Milan, in 1817, were produced “ Ceneren- 

tola” and “ La Gazza Ladra”—the last one of 
the most telling and delightful among Rossini’s 
many works. ‘* Mosé in Egitto,” which he wrote 
for the San Carlo theatre, in 1818, is unknown 
to the English lovers of opera in its original form, 
owing to its Scriptural subject; but under a 
disguise it has been given as ‘ Pietro l’ Zremita,” 
and as “Zora.” A similar but more successful 
change was effected in the case of “* Maometto Se- 
condo,” which failed at Naples, but was subsequently 
adapted, in France, to the story of the siege of 
Corinth, and is still played under the title of 
“L’Assedio di Corinto.” For the San Carlo 
Rossini produced “ Mosé in Eyitto” and the 
“Donna del Lago”; but in 1822 he put an end 
to his engagement with the manager. His 
marriage followed; and then, having been invited 
to superintend the production of his opera 
“Zelmira,” at Vienna, he left Naples for that city 
in 1822, Here he remained for about a year, 
producing ‘‘ Semiramide”—the most German in 
feeling of all his works—in time for the Carnival 
of 1823. The work obtained an immediate suc- 
cess amongst the people for whom it was written, 
but it has never shared the popularity of the 
composer's other works, either in Italy,or in 
England. From Vienna Rossini came to London, 
Where it seemed as though the musical public 
could not do enough to testify their admiration. 
He stayed for five montha, and on his departure 
carried away a substantial proof of the British 
love of his art. In that short period he received 
for lessons and concerts no less a sum than 
£10,000. From London Rossini went to Paris. 
For the Grand Opera there, on the occasion of 
the famous “Oath of Charles X.,” he produced a 
piece d’occasion, entitled “Il Viaggio a Reims.” 
Two years later he recast, as stated,.the ‘ Mao- 
metto,” and produced “ The Siege of Corinth;” 
then followed the “ Comte Ory,” and in 1829 was 
produced the final and crowning triumph of the 
Composer, ‘* William Tell.” 

His reception in this country was in strong 
Contrast with the opinion first formed of him by 
the French. Dating January 24, 1824, Ebers, the 
author of “ Seven years of the King’s Theatre” 
thus speaks of the opening of the season with 
“Zelmira.” The opera was Rossini’s, and that 








composer, along with his wife, Madame Colbran 
Rossini, having been engaged for the season, the 
composer himself took his seat at the pianoforte 
during the first three nights of the performance 
The reputation acquired by Rossini gave a power- 
ful attraction to his name, and his appearance in 
the orchestra was loudly welcomed.” And Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe in his ‘‘ Musical Reminiscences” 
speaks of the ardent fétingwhich the composer en- 
joyed in society. He “ was so much engaged in 
pleasures and convivial meetings, as well as singing 
with great profit in private, that he neglected his 
engagement with the theatre and did not com- 
plete the opera he was to have composed.” 
Curiously enough, the French reversed the 
judgment of their neighbours and of the world 
at large. They did not care for Rossini; they 
even hissed the “ Guillaume Tell,” as a work 
too German! This indignity, and the silly 
reason assigned for it, broke Rossini’s patience ; 
and in his rage he vowed" never to write for the 
stage again. With him ira was no brevis 
furor; he kept ,the threat only too well: his 
masterpiece (and he, then knew it to be 
that) was his last opera. He would trust 
no more the fickle judgment of the multi- 
tude, and he ceased to produce, so far as the 
stage was concerned, in the very prime of life, at 
the early age of thirty-seven. Butscorn of ‘‘the 
many-headed brute” was not the only reason 
connected with this fatal vow; he was growing 
rich, and independent of public opinion. His 
wife had brought him a very large fortune, and 
the sums paid to him annually for the representa- 
tions of his operas were amply sufficient for the 
maintenance of his household even on a some- 
what extravagant scale. In addition to this pro- 
perty, Charles X. had bestowed upon him a 
pension of 20,000f. annually, with the honorary 
title of ‘‘inspector general of singing in France.” 
There were no duties attached to the office; but 
in the warrant for the appointment a clause was 
inserted providing that should circumstances ever 
render its abolition necessary a pension of 6000f. 
should be assured to the maestro. Such a cir- 
cumstance occurred soon after in the abdication 
of the King. His office was abolished, and Rossini 
set himself to plead with the liquidators of the 
civil list for the settlement of his pension. While 
this process was going on he of course remained 
in Paris, and, it is said, that in order to induce 
the commissioners to take a favourable view of his 
case he lived withall the externals of the most abject 
poverty. As soon, however, as a decision was given 
in his favour he retired to a palace which he had 
purchased at Bologna and had fitted up with all 
the luxury that money could command. The trick 
has often been cast in his teeth by hostile critics, 
but the French public forgave him the ruse, and 
tried to make up, by adulation as exaggerated as 
their former censure, for the indignity put upon 
him by a Parisian audience and a Parisian 
press on the production of the ‘ William Tell.” 
He had already experienced how fickle the popular 
judgment might be, when he was staying at 
Vienna, in the zenith of his reputation. It was at 
a banquet given by him there in honour of his 
wife, his art, and his cook; for Rossini was a 
voluptuary in all things. The spread was worthy 
of Imcullus; and in the midst of the guests’ dis- 
cussion of the best wines and viands, shared by 
the most brilliant wits of the Austrian capital, 
a huge crowd gathered outside the house, 
attracted by the fame of the composer and by 
announcement that he and his friends intended 
to give a musical performance on the balcony. 
Great was the disappointment of the multitude 
on hearing that no such performance was likely 
to take place; and Rossini good naturedly offered 
to gratify them since they were bent on having 
an al frescoconcert. A piano was placed upon the 
balcony, and the maestro, with his table napkin 
hanging from his button-hole, sat down and sang 
a ritornello from “ Elizabetta.” The audience 
applauded lustily; “ Viva! viva! sia benedetto! 





ancora! ancora!” was vociferated with all their 





might by a thousand voices. David and Malle. 
Eckerlin then advanced and sang a duet, which 
was followed by the same plaudits and the same 
entreaties to continue. Nozarri succeeded with a 
cavatina from “ Zelmira,” and then the maestro 
wrought the enthusiasm of the assembly to a 
climax by singing, with his wife, the admirable 
duet from “ Armide,” “ Cara per te quest’ anima,” 
He intended that the delicious accents of the 
duet should close the concert, and attempted 
to retire amid the applause which followed it, 
His intention being perceived, however, the 
cries of ‘“ Bravo!” were changed for others of 
‘Fora! fora! il maestro!” and he was obliged to 
advance to the border of the baleony and bow 
his acknowledgments to the excited multitude. 
A cry of “Cantare! Cantare!” then proceeded 
from all sides, and the maestro replied hy singing 
in his gayest manner the famous melody from 
“Il Barbiere”—* Figaro qui, Figaro 14.” This 
ended, he considered the matter carried far 
enough, and retired into the interior, ordering 
the shutters to be closed and the lights upon tbe 
balcony put out. But though he had had enough 
of it, the crowd had not, and when it perceived 
that there was no hope of the concert being 
continued, it became enraged beyond all bounds 
at the disappointment, and gave vent to its fury 
by throwing brickbats at the windows of him in 
whose favour, only a few moments before, it had 
witnessed so idolatrous an enthusiasm. Had it 
not been for the intervention of the police, it is 
probable the outrage would have been carried to 
a serious extent. No bad illustration of the 
favour of a mob. 

Since the production of “ William Tell” Rossini 
has given little to the extra-dramatic world; 
beyond a cantata here and there, a couple of 
masses, and a rechaufé of an old opera under the 
name of “ Robert Bruce,” nothing of interest came 
from his pen, save the ‘“‘ Stabat Mater,” in the long 
interval between 1829 and 1868, The thirty-nine 
years have been devoted to gastronomy, to the 
cultivation of bons mots, and the adulation of 
artistic society. In 1855 he settled down in Paris, 
and up to his death became the centre of an 
adoring coterie. He bent his mighty genius to 
the cracking of jokes and the inventing of dishes. 
Something of laziness or of premature sterility 
must have mingled with that early pique, for cer- 
tainly Paris tried hard to obliterate the memory 
of his wrong. He received the homage of a 
sovereign; he was dubbed “divine”; his little 
traits and mildest witticisms were chronicled in 
the newspapers with an assiduity and an hyperbole 
of which only French journalists are capable ; he 
wrote exaggerated compliments in the albums of 
young lady artists; and thus he lived, in the midst 
of his medals and orders and flatterers and scores, 
until he caught that attack of bronchitis which on 
Saturday, November the 14th, put an end to his life 
and plunged Paris into mourning. The Sunday 
art papers in that capital came out with a black 
edge and contained the most effusive expressions 
of regret. In the language of one of them,‘‘ Death 
has opened to Rossini the way to that Empyrean 
where the Greeks placed their demigods; Paria 
is hastening to render to the dead a funeral which 
can only be an apotheosis and the preface of im- 
mortality.” 

But exaggeration apart, no one denies to Rossini 
the respect due to his great worth. 
mony of no less a man than Mendelssoln may be 
recorded among the cloud of witnesses who confess 
Rossini’s geniality and greatuess. Ina letter from 
Frankfort, in July, 1836, Mendelsshon wrote thus :— 
“Early yesterday I went to see Ferdinand Hiller, 
and whom should I find sitting there but Rossini, 
as large as life, in his best and most amiable mood. 
I really know few men who can be so amusing and 
witty as he, when he chooses: he kept us laughing 
incessantly the whole time. I promised that the 
St. Cecilia Association should sing for him the B 
minor Mass, and some other things of Sebastian 
Bach’s. It will be quite too charming to see 


The testi- 


Rossini obliged to admire Sebastian Bach; he 
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thinks, however, ‘different countries, different 
customs,’ and is resolved to howl with the wolves. 
He is enchanted with Germany, and when he once 
gets the list of wines at the Rhine Hotel in the 
evening, the waiter is obliged to show him his 
room, or he could never manage to find it. He 
relates the most laughable and amusing things 
about Paris and all the musicians there, as well 
as of himself and his compositions, and entertains 
the most profound respect for all the men of the 
present day—so that you might really believe 
him, if you had no eyes to see his sarcastic face. 
Intellect, and animation, and wit sparkle in all 
his features and in every word, and those who do 
not consider him a genius ought to hear him 
expatiating in this way, and they would change 
their opinion.”’ 

Rossini’s illness for the two days before 
his death was a slow agony, and he suffered a 
real martyrdom. His body was literary on fire, 
so greatly did the inflammation consume him. 
From time to time he moaned out—“ I burn; ice» 
ice!” and this was readily given him as a fina 
solace. He sometimes took the hand of his wife, 
who never left his bedside, and covered it with 
kisses. Together with the name of Mdme. Rossini, 
which he was almost always uttering, that which 
he most frequently pronounced was Jean, an old 
attendant who had shown great devotedness to 
his master. Moreover, some friends never ceased 
succeeding each other in wailing onhim; namely, 
MM. Vaucorbeil, Michotte, Peruzzi, Ivanoff, 
8S. Tamburini, and Dr. Fortina. Mdme. Rossini, 
revising her first decision, had allowed the Abbé 
of S. Roch to have access to the dying man, who 
confessed to him. On Friday, at two, the Curé of 
Passy administered extreme unction, and half an 
hour after the patient lost consciousness. A 
laborious breathing alone indicated that life re- 
mained. At ten at night he uttered his wife's 
name, and that was the last word he spoke. At 
eleven he was thought to be dead, and a light 
was passed close to his eyes; but the upper lids 
opened. A little after midnight he expired. 

The following list of Rossini’s chief productions 
may be of interest :— 


A.D, 
Il pianto d’Armonia (Cantata) ..........00000+ + 1808 
Symphony for the Orchestra  .........cseseeee 1809 
Quartet, two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello 1809 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Opera) ......... 1810 
L’Equivoco stravagante (Opera) ........6606.4 1811 
Didone Abbandonata (Cantata) ..........066 1811 
Domotrio @ Polibio (Opera) .....+ssescecseceeeee 1811 
L’Inganno Felice (Opera) .......s.cseccecereesees 1812 
Ciro in Babilonia (Opera) .........csseceeeeee 1812 
La Scala di Seta (Opera) ........ccccssessessenss 1812 
La Pietra del Paragone (Opera) ...........004 1812 
L’Occasione fa il Ladro (Opera) ...........0068 1812 
Il Figlio per Azzardo (Opera) .,,...........000 1813 
Temeredl (Qpete) oii. .icesevssccssstercssseesescsess 1813 
L’Italiana in Algeri (Opera) .........ccececeeeee 1813 
L’Aureliano in Palmira (Opera) .............6 1814 
Egle e Irene (unpublished Cantata) ......... 1814 
Il Turco in Italia (Opera) .......c0ccccceceeseeeee 1814 
Betis LORIE snc neenccsesscninncisecacerccsion 1815 
Torvaldo e Dorliska (Opera) ...........0.00..c008 1316 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Opera) ..............0008 1816 
Be GERRIEE COMBED) cncccccncecctnnnscccniece. asnece 1316 
SRD TED EAIIOTOD cnsecnnis mieniasnecabnshacsasgasantena 1516 
Bete © FOROS CCRMIMIOD  vcccccccccc. cnnessestennacn 1816 
COGROROREE COIR) one en cccacnescssacesccesnetss 1817 
La Gazza Ladra (Opera)  ........0.06. sessseseee 1817 
BRO CONG vccnsoseics Sse snscecccsctescienials 1817 
Adelaide di Borgogna (Opera)... ..........600 1818 
Mose in Ezitto (Opera) ........cceece: sessescseeee 1818 
Riceiardo @ Zoraide (Opera) .......66...cccceecee 1818 
Brmmiond (Qpete) vsiiss.ceccesccicscce sss covescecess 1819 
Eduardo e@ Cristina (Opera) .......00cecesceeeee 1819 
La Donna del Lago (Opera) ...........0..scceee 1819 
Cantata (for the Roya! féte at Naples) ...... 1819 
Bianca @ Faliero (Opera) ........0.sesceeeeseeeee 1820 
Maometto Secondo (Opera) ..........4 .ceseeeee 1820 
Cantata for the Emperor of Austria ......... 1820 
Matilde di Shabran (Opera) ............... cee 1821 
La Riconoscenza, (Cantata performed for 
Rossini’s benefit at Naples) .............00008 1821 
SRO GIN “a ccnca ten cdhos Acsiacipatnitioncas 1822 
~ J) Vero Omaggio (Cantata) .............c0cceees 1822 





A.D. 
Semiramide (Opera) ..cccecsecsecsecsereeceeeeeees 1823 
Sigismundo (Opera) ......scecseceserescceeeeeeeee 1823 
Il Viaggio a Reims (Opera) ......cccceccseeeees 1825 
Le Siége de Corinthe (Opera) .....-.0...eeeeee 1826 
Moise (Opera) .....cccccccrcccsccesevccccescossesees 1827 
Le Comte Ory (Opera) ......cecceeesessceeeeeeeee 1828 
Guillaume Tell (Opera) ..........ceccesseeereeeee 1829 
I TEED. cccunhanecaintegutsdiuenrseneccsimavessennptns 1832 
Les Soirées Musicales...........0cssssccccssccevees 1840 
POUr Thalioh GFettl .......ccccsccssssssoesosccesenss 1841 
Btabet Mabe. sescs..cescessscsccssovconccsesscesces 1842 
Faith, Hope, and Charity (Three Choruses) 1843 
Robert Bruce (Opera)......ccceeseceecsessseenees 1846 
Stanzas to Pius the Ninth ............cssceeseeees 1847 
Mass composed for M. Pillet-Will ........... 1864 


Cantata, performed by 4000 singers and 
instrumentalists at the Distribution of 
Prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 








FUNERAL ORATION OVER ROSSINI. 
Anno 1826. 





Forty-two years ago the following “ funeral 
oration”’’ appeared in ‘‘The Harmonicon.” It is 
worth reproduction as a curiosity, and as an 
index of French feeling towards him at that 
time. Of the intrinsic merits of the “ oration” 
the less said the better. 


“FUNERAL ORATION OVER Rossini. 
“(From the French of M. J * * *,] 


“ For a length of time endeavours have been 
made to conceal from the dilettanti the mournful, 
but too certain intelligence, that Rossini is no 
more. During nearly fifteen months he had 
shown no signs of life; nevertheless, his friends 
could not persuade themselves to believe that bis 
malady was incurable, but rather chose that he 
should survive himself; and only saw, in his 
dangerous state, a lethargy, which, at least, left 
hopes of recovery. But it is no longer permitted 
us to doubt: all that remains for us, is to pay him 
the tribute of regret and admiration, and to shed 
tears over his glory, which was destined to find 
a tomb in France! 

“Oh! how much to be admired is the philosophy 
of that ancient, who wrote a book upon the 
advantages of adversity! It was when Plutus 
was unpropitious that the genius of this great 
composer shone forth with eclit; it was then 
that his harmonious song, heard from Naples to 
Petersburg, carried his renown over half the 
globe. It was then that, elated with hope, and 
open to every illusion, his imagination beamed 
forth. It was at that happy time when the 
impresario, measuring out glory to him with 
liberality, and doleing out gold to him with 
frugality, shut him up in his room, and only 
allowed him to eat in proportion to work done. 
He afterwards, in England, reaped a plentiful 
crop of guineas, and enjoyed many a hearty laugh 
at the fashionables. But did they not, in that 
strange country, bring an action against him, 
and summon him by a tipstaff, to compose the 
opera for which he had made a bargain? As if 
laws were made for genius! At length his bright 
star fixed him firm in France, the true land of 
milk and honey for celebrated personages; and, 
from its kindness to all connected with the arts, 
the best air in the world for invalided talent. 
Who could have surmised that his stay in Paris, 
where he was so féted, would have proved so fatal 
tohim? It was when reposing on the bosom of 
luxury, that he perceived the first attacks of his 
disease. The following were the chief symp- 
toms :—the sufferer acquired a corpulency almost 
supernatural; ate with an appetite seldom 
equalled ; absorbed much, but produced little: to 
which was added, a mortal antipathy to new 
music. Neither the triumphs of the concert-room, 
the courtesy of Messieurs the directors of the 
Beauz-arts, nor the psalmodizing of the Académie 
Royale, were able to resuscitate his defunct 
imagination. Of all his engagements, he kept 
but one; this was to demand and pocket his 
money with the most scrapulous exactitude; and 
like the papataci in L’Italiana in Algeri, ‘ mangiar 
ben, e ben dormire,’ (to eat and eleep well,) were 
the only functions he was capable of fulfilling. 
He soon fell into the eternal sleep! Alas! behold 
what prosperity achieves ! 

“Let envy, let all the jealous passions, be silent 
near his tomb. This great man had become an 
adept at écart¢! An excellent player, particu- 


——— 
for having kept France six years in ignorang 
of the ‘Barbiere di Siviglia,’ ‘ Tancredi, & 
though all the theatres in other parts of Europ, 
were enraptured by them. Il Maestro Rossini ha; 
proved that he is not inferior in adroit mana 
ment. Was it not a truly brilliant stratagem 
to keep the ‘ Crogiato’ of Meyerbeer nine month, 
in rehearsal, and then so happily to raise up ip. 
surmountable obstacles to its performance: 
afterwards to bring the composer to Paris, to ge 
up his own work, and then concert his measur 
so well, that the piece was quite ready for repre. 
sentation the very evening before the singer 
were obliged to depart? Now some evil-disposeq 
spirit may tell us, that musical genius is not 
always compatible with a talent for directing: 
Those who have been so fortunate as to see tho 
late Rossini, know what his goodnature meant. 
he did not appear to scrape money together, anj 
yet he was not wasteful. 

“Only one individual found out the road to his 
heart, and was able to put the sensitive chord in 
vibration. The Jew Isaac (not him of the Gaz 
Ladra) formed with him a happy alliance of arts 
and finance. It is asserted that our hero could 
not resist the noble manners of M. le Baron, ths 
melody of his beautiful voice, and, above all, the 
charming looks of his strong box. M. le Baron, 
in spite of his taste for the Austrian and Russian 
music, was not less delighted by the Italian; he 
even became a scholar of the Maéstro, who taught 
him the gamut, and sang ravishing duets with 
him. 

« But alas! his strains have ceased !—Poor swan 
of Pesaro! We must abandon ourselves to 
despair; for not even the clinking of his goli 
has the power to arouse him!” 





New Orcan.—Messrs. Forster & Andrews, of 
Hull, are erecting an organ for the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Kentish-town, of which the following is 
a summary: Great organ, compass C C to G, 
1, Double Diapason, closed, 56 pipes; 2, Open 
Diapason, 56; 38, Violon Diapason, 56; 4, 
Rohrfléite, 56; 5, Dulciana, 56; 6, Harmonic 
Flute, 56; 7. Principal, 56; 8, Twelfth, 56; 9, 
Fifteenth 56; 10, Mixture, 4 ranks, 224; ll, 
Trumpet, 56; 12, Cromorne, 44: total, 828 pipes. 
Swell organ, compass C C to G, 1, Lieblich 
Bordun, 56 pipes; 2, Open Diapason, 56 ; 3, Stop 
Diapason, 56: 4, Flite d’Amour, 44; 5, Principal, 
56; 6, Flageolet, 56; 7, Mixture, 3 ranks, 168; 
8, Horn, 56; 9, Oboe, 56: total, 604 pipes. Pedal 
organ, compass C C C to F, 1, Open Diapason, 3) 
pipes; 2, Bourdon, 30. There are four Couplers, 
and four Composition Pedals. All the latest 
improvements in machinery and tone are intro- 
duced, including a simple and effective light touch 
movement to the Manuals. 

———_—-@—__—— 

KEEN SENSE OF HEARING IN THE BLIND.—The 
blind boys in the Saint George’s School know the 
step of all their school-fellows with unerring 
certainty. Thus, a boy having missed his friend 
at play he watches for him as the ranks file past, 
walking round the greensward, or marching into 
dinner. He hears the tramp of his friend 
the din and the scuffle of the other boys long er 
he has reached him, and pounces upon him with 
the same certainty as if he saw him. Indeed, the 
blind speak of hearing as seeing. If, from the 
sound, they know that the master has left the 
room, they say, ‘I saw him go out.” It iss 
curious fact that blind people never run up against 
each other. Thus, when playing prisoner's bas 
—a game which leads to some rough jostling, 
even amongst boys gifted with their eyes—thes 
sightless little fellows but rarely come into cd: 
lision with each other. Each boy, when he enters 
the workshop in which he is employed in basket 
making—aroom twenty feet wide by one hundred 
and fifty feet in length—marches up to his owt 
seat and box, never by any chance mistaking bis 
place. If they are in search of a friend, and 
happen to call out his name in an empty 1000, 
they never stop for an answer, their sense o 
hearing telling them that there is no one init 
Mr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, tells a tale whith 
well illustrates this point. “I had occasion,” bé 
says, “to send out a blind man with a mattress 
I gave him the bill with it, that he might reeeit? 
payment. But, to my surprise, he returned with 
the account and the mattress too. ‘I've b ; 
back baith, ye see, sir,’ said he. ‘How 80! 
‘Indeed, sir, I didna like to leave ’t yonder, els 
I am sure we wad ne’er see the siller—there’s n% 
a stick of furniture within the door!’ ‘How 4 
you come to know that? ‘Oh sir, twa taps of 
the floor wi’ my stick soon tell’t me that; and 





larly when he won. 








“ The finesse of M. Pat#r has been much yaunted, 


the man’s estimate proved to be a 
“ Cassell’s Magazine’ for November, 
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REVIEWS. 
Routledge’s Christmas Annual. (First Class). 
London and New York: Grorcr Rovriepce & 
Sons. 1868. 


This is one of the innumerable series of Shilling 
Christmas books with the plan of which the public 
has long grown familiar. A bundle of independent 
stories by different writers are tied up in a literary 
pinding, supposed more or less to have reference 
to the reason of collecting the rest. In the present 
instance the framework is supplied by an imaginary 
railway journey undertaken by the supposed staff of 
the annual. They go down with the Editor to 
Henley-on-Thames in search of an inspiration, and 
while in the first-class carriage (that the contributors 
in question do sometimes travel ‘first-class is 
strongly insisted upon) they hear a number of stories. 
Everybody tells a story, down to the guard and 
station-master—the latter in fact spouts verse. 
Some of the independent tales and sketches (they 
are mostly of the latter class, hardly one can be 
called a story in completeness of plot) are interesting 
enough: particularly the ‘* Refreshment Girl” and 
the ‘Old Maid;’’ while the “‘ Third-class passenger ”’ 
contains a good deal of dry humour, and the “ Dog’s 
Tale” is decidedly funny. But why keep up the 
stale pretence of binding up the stories in a sheaf? 
Why not publish a collection of stories and papers 
independent of each other? ‘When one is driven 
to so very barren a situation as to imagine a party 
of people storm-bound at Calais, as in last year's 
Tinsley’s, or confined in a railway carriage as in 
Routledge’s Annual, in order to furnish the occasion 
for telling stories, surely invention so low might be 
suffered to die out altogether. Let us have our 
future Christmas stories without this feeble frame- 
work: as Mr. Dickens says, it is getting tiresome. 





Les Soupeurs de Mon Temps. Par RoGEr DE 


Beavvorn. Paris: Faurs, 1868. 

The chronicles of supping men esentially refer to 
a supping age—a time before the evening meal 
borrowed the name of the meal of mid-day. These 
chronicles in question take us back some five and 
thirty years, and introduce us to the society of 
Parisian wits who looked upon Dumas and Victor 
Hugo as young men. In this company, which in- 
cluded Chateaubriand, de Musset, Balzac, Des- 
champs, and Beranger, Roger de Beauvoir’s held no 
insignificant position. He was the life and soul of 
the lively coterie which flourished under the mo- 
narchy of July—brilliant amid the brilliant—a 
planet among many stars. He was dubbed “‘ the 
gayest man in France.” Dumas styles him “ adora- 
ble at the dinner table.” A big burly man; of 
excellent reading; of an unconquerable cheerful- 
ness; brought up, like our own Father Prout and 
many another grand old wit, by the Jesuits, whose 
teaching supplied a grand foundation to the ripple 
of his fancies and play of his humour. Méry hits 
him off in few lines which Roger found under his 
bread at one supper party :— 


Artiste, chevalier, potte, 

Il a parcouru l’univers, 

Tenant 4 sa main toujours préte 

Le pinceau, l’épée, ou les vers. 
De Beauvoir turned out his work with a celerity which 
was another of his characteristics—the result of his 
hardy physique and pregnant fancy. Poems, songs, 
tomances, dramas, flowed rapidly forth from his 
pen; and among these his novel ‘ Chevalier de 
Saint Georges " holds the worthiest place, both in 
its original form and as a drama. The end of this 
sprightly genius was in keeping with his gay laugh- 
ing life: he produced a rupture in a fall while 
attempting to reach a book from some high shelf in 
his room ; and the doctors—there were fourteen of 
them in all—decided that an operation might relieve 
him. De Beauvoir asked to examine the instru- 
ments, and refused to admit the dreadful steel into 
his poor body. After some argument the head 
Physician gave in, and Roger cemented the agreement 
With a couple of bottles of champagne, after which 
the physician rose and embraced the invalid, telling 


next day the patient found himself so well that he 
answered the door when the head physician called ; 
and invalid and fourteen doctors sat down toa dinner 
enlivened by De Beauvoir’s most sparkling epigrams. 
He did die however—in three or four days more— 
under circumstances of great agony, but cheered by 
the hope of everlasting life, and happy and jovial to 
the last. This was but seven years ago—in Novem- 
ber 1861. Such was the man of whom Alexandre 
Dumas conceitedly says, ‘‘had he been poor he 
would have cultivated art seriously ; he would have 
written verses like Méry’s ; he would have produced 
comedies like De Musset’s; he would have been 
the author of romances—like mine.” Not that De 
Beauvoir’s art had no pathos and his writing no 
tears: there is much sadness in that lamentation 
over the old suppers and laughter and epigrams and 
truffles and Ai, which he wrote from his gick cham- 
ber; and there is sadness in the stories of many 
of the supping men, for all their raillery and bon- 
hommie and the Burgundy and Périgueux pie. The 
hospital closes up the prospect in most of the scenes; 
there is a terrible array of medicine bottles beyond 
the supper-table. Briffault, for instance, a mighty 
man for champagne, which he quaffs from a cheese- 
cover, ® man who could only write in his shirt 
sleeves with his elbows on a café table and the 
plates and dishes piled before him, might point 
a moral for George Cruikshank as he draws near 
his end. ‘ A livid brow, sunken cheeks, a cadaver- 
ous head, he appeared as of old at the tables where 
he had left soc many empty bottles. His glazed eye 
sought departed guests—who avoided, or would not 
see him! Nocturnal Paris—that curious, many- 
sided Paris—beheld him now only a ragged phantom, 
the spectre of his former gaiety.”” Another supping- 
man, Lassailly, the collaborator of Balzac, the butt of 
the company, ends in like manner, only more 
mysteriously :—‘‘ Lassailly vegetated a few years 
longer, gnawing crusts, as he said, from the table of 
the Muses. He was almost mad when he fell sick. 
He disappeared completely. We saw him no more; 
we, who had called ourselves his breeches purveyors. 
Had he any when he died in the hospital? I doubt 
it. He faded away without noise, and—forgotten.” 
When Béquet died in a melancholy way, De Beau- 
voisin turned out a neat epigram. They were 
always turning out epigrams, these supping-men 
—even over the hospital and madhouse and 
churchyard. The Count de Courchamps, an old 
scholar, satirist and glutton, is drawn at his own 
private table at the Fréres Provencaux, with his 
own bread baked expressly for him, his own sauces 
carried in his pocket, and his wines selected with 
the most scrupulous care. He takes two hours to 
sup, and he breaks up and fades away like the rest 
of them, dying among the sisters of mercy of 
Poitiers, who let him potter about the kitchen to 
the last. 

The suppers must have been notable for more 
things than humour. Appetite—or at all events the 
power of enormous consumption—played no small 
part in their delights. Said a tentative glutton to 
Briffault, ‘‘ There should be two to eat a chicken,” 
“Exactly,” answered Briffault; “oneself and the 
chicken.” 








{Cramer & Co, LiMiTED] 
“Sunshine and Shade.” Duet for Contralto and 

Tenor. Written by the Rey. J. Powrin Mer- 

care. Composed by G. A. MAcrarren. 

This beautiful duet of Mr. Macfarren’s must 
always be a favourite, as it appeals equally to the 
learned and critical as to the unsophisticated ear. 
The solos are made of charming phrases, and the 
working-up of the two parts is managed with the 
consummate skill which the composer knows so 
well how to display, while there is no apparent 
effort by which the charming effect of naturalness 
and symmetry can be marred. 





[Duncan Davison, & Co.] 

“The Morn had risen gaily.” Song. Written by 
T.C. Music by Jonn Dunne, Mus. B. 

A very nice melody in 8-4 time, moderato, in the 





him he would probably survive twelve hours, But 


key of F. It is simple in conception, and well ex- 


= 


deserves praise, moreover, for the attention ho has 
paid to the union of words and notes, false accents 
being carefully avoided. The compass is from C 
to F, eleven notes. 





[R. W. Ouurvier. } 

Summer's good bye.” Ballad. By Parnomena. 
Philomela’s personification of summer talks very 
bad grammar, and the verse is atrocious; possibly 
the best feature is the making “ fields”? rhyme with 
“trees.” The melody is made up of snatches from 
half a dozen popular airs, but notwithstanding it is 
quite ineffective as a whole. However we may 
regret the parting summer, we are glad to say good 
bye to Philomela. 





“The Gentle Hour.” Duet. Words by Ciantrs 
Jerrreys. Music by W. Wapsworrn. 

This duet displays some ingenuity of construc- 
tion, and is besides melodious and graceful. It is 
not difficult, and the key is A flat. We believe wo 
have said enough to recommend it to ‘young 
ladies in search of” a new duet, and we may pro- 
mise them and their audiences much pleasure from 
its performance, 





“Whom should I fear?” Hymn for five voices. 

Composed by Giacinto Marras. 
This is really a fine composition, and when well 
sung must be marvellously effective. Its conception 
is bold, and the feeling of the words is beautifully 
enhanced by their harmonic rendering. Although 
it is not a model for a hymn tune in the church 
service, it might be advantageously studied by some 
of those who manufacture such compositions by the 
gross. Something more is wanted than mere me- 
chanical measurement to adapt sacred words to 
suitable music. 





([Rupaun & Co.) 


‘“* Wake, sweet Bird.” Song. Poetry by James 

Hinz. Music by D’Ovty Cane, 

Réunions Musicales, No.7. ‘ Wake, sweet Bird,” 
with an obbligato accompaniment of the flute. 

It is no discredit to Mr. Carte that he has gone 
back some years for his model in setting the song 
before us, for if not absolutely bad, the form which 
mostly prevails at the present day is at the best 
insipid and uninteresting. There is in this song 
some indication of thought and musical treatment, 
and consequently we have more than a mere tune, 
and scope also for good and expressive singing; 
And yet there is an absence of pretentiousness, 
while there are more beauties than those which lie 
on the surface. The song is introduced by a few 
bars of revitative, a short symphony leading to the 
song proper. It is in EB flat, common time, the 
compass from B flat to G, thirteen notes, 

In the Réunion Musicale we have the same song 
transposed into D, and somewhat extended, to 
admit of the flute obbligato being made a con- 
spicuous feature. We are afraid that the flute- 
player will be the only gainer by the change. 





Misprints.—I met with an odd misprint in a 
country newspaper the other day. It stated that 
a young lady, at an amateur concert, had won a 
well-deserved encore by exquisite taste with which 
she sang the well-worn old song, “An Angel's 
Whisker.” ‘This is nearly as good as the famous 
paragraph which, by the substitution of a‘ c” 
for an “h,” made a railway-train run over a cow 
and cut it into calves.” I read once, too, in an 
account of an assault case, that the medical 
witness, on examining the complainant’s head, 
found an incised wound there which was “ two 
inches long, and some feet deep.” ‘ Some feet” 
wasa misprint for “somewhat,” very badly written. 
The reporter was a Scotchman, and having missed 
the exact depth of the wound, had cautiously 
indulged in a vague generality. Dean Stanley 
stated, at a public meeting a few months ago, 
that a correspondent once wrote to him to ask 
what he meant by a passage in one of his works, 
containing the words, ‘‘the horns of the burning 
beasts.” On reference, he found that this was the 
humorous way in which the printer had chosen to 
reproduce “the thorn of the burning bush.”— 





presses the sentiment of the poetry. The composer 


* Cassell’s Magazine” for November, 
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YINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PREOE ORE SGERILLIN G. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
K XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
_4 ofthe BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines, Also, an Account of Canoeing down Fifteen 
Hundred Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara 
to the Sea, By Captain R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 
[Nearly ready. 








MVE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions 
of America, By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur 
Sketchley). In 1 vol. Svo. [Just Published. 


CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 





No. 1. 
CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 


CONCERTINA. 
WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 





Post Free Seven Stamps. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





MHE GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 
uniform with ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Work- 

ing Classes.” oo SS tes Beek 

te YS IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN. 
1 vol. cr, 8vo. cloth, gilt. (Ready. 


The Second Edition of a 
MHE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE 


COLLINS. Author of “The Woman in White.” 3 vols, 


NNE HEREFORD: a Novel. by 
Mra. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘Kast Lynne,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 


MHUE SEABOARD PARISH. By 
GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Robert 
Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


MHE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE, | Ky EDWARD GARRETT. 8 vols. 


ATELLIE’'S MEMORIES. By ROSA 








NOUCHETTE CAREY. A Novel, in 3 vols. [Ready. 
HOUSE OF CARDS. By Mrs. 
CASHEL HOEY. A Novel, in 3 vols. (Ready. 


ATOT TIME’S FOOL. By MORLEY 
FARROW. Author of ‘Giant Despair.” 3 vols. 
ee ee et Week en (Ready. 
DURIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 
vol. [Nearly Ready. 
hadi t BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 
The Christmas Number of ‘‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine.” 
(Nearly Ready. 








Now Ready. Price 3s. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 


| ilies ZBO™’®itisa & Ss. 
By an OXFORD DON. 





Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street F. 





— “ ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Mackinnon, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the reeeipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
iu Melbourne 

FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 


The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
26, CORNUILL., 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS, 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No, III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


Office, 








Lonpoy: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Yen ™ 4 
»» 4-Year 8. 
», Quarter .. 4s. 4d, 


Payable em ota. 
*," Curques AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J, SWIFT, 55, Kinc-stuget, Recent-strest, W. 
Orrices: 55, Kine Strext, Reagent Street, W. 
AND 
59, Freer STReet, 

FYROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. T. B.—Received too late. 
Hetp Over —Reviews, Correspondence, &c., &c. 
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street, Regent-street, W. 
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Mdlle. Schneider has been accused by the Figaro 
of an intention to publish her memoirs. This 
intention she indignantly repudiates. 





The morbid play at the Odéon, where a woman 
falls in love with her husband’s murderer, has 
failed, and is being withdrawn. Its fate is well 
deserved. 


Amongst other bequests Rossini has founded 
two annual prizes for the best libretto of an opera 
and the best musical score; the musician must, 
however, be a melodist. 





The receipts of the theatres, concerts, and other 
public amusements of Paris during the month of 
October were over £70,000, being an increase on 
the last month of more than £30,000. 





“ Out of the Streets” is announced for continued 
repetition at the New York Theatre. Its delinea- 
tions of local scenes find acceptance at the hands 
of the admirers of every-day realism in the drama. 





An eminent musician, the leader of one of the 
London musical societies, was not very long ago 
asked by Rossini, ‘‘Do you dance my ‘Stabat 
Mater’ in England?” ‘The sarcasm was not un- 
deserved, as all musicians know. 





The English Opera bouffe troupe in New York, 
with Miss Susan Galton at the head, have trans- 
ferred their services from Wood's Museum to the 
ThéAtre Comique, where they have opened with 
Mr. W. C. Levey’s operetta of “ Fanchette.” 





A young and beautiful actress, highly admired 
at St. Louis (Martinique), Madame Rosina Zarbini, 
has committed suicide by taking prussic acid. 
She left a note declaring that in consequence of 
the death of her husband, a fortnight before, life 
no longer had any charm for her. 








Ee 


Miss Amy Sedgwick was seized with illness last 
week on the night when she should have taken 
her benefit. The theatre had to be closed, ang 
the lady, to her great regret, had to abandon qj 
thought of taking leave of her friends and th, 
public. 





We hear good accounts of Miss Shinkwin, , 
mezzo-soprano who has been creating quite 
furore at the Dublin and Belfast concerts, 4s 
the lady has lately arrived in town, our reader 
will doubtless have opportunity of forming their 
own opinion. 





It is reported that Mdlle. Nilsson has concluded 
an engagement with an English Concert Society 
upon the extraordinary terms of £8,000 for two 
months, two concerts per week! One fourth of 
this sum to be paid in advance, besides the ex. 
penses of herself and three companions! 





A new magazine, the Britannia, is announced 
for the middle of December. Its features are to 
be a general savageness in its dealing with 
current abuses, and a novel style of pictorial 
illustration—the pictures being in colours. Mr, 
Arthur 4 Becket edits, Mr. Matt Morgan draws. 





Mdme Parepa-Rosa, it will be remembered 
made her last appearance in New York on Sun. 
day, May 31st, 1868, and sailed for California on 
the lst of June. She has been very successful in 
the Eldorado, as our readers know; and she ha 
now started from San Francisco overland for 
New York. 





“No Thoroughfare” entered on its fourth week 
at the Broadway Theatre, New York, on Monday 
evening. Itruns smoothly, and draws fair houses, 
and itpresents Mr. Florence in a new and unusually 
favourable light, as Obenreizer. Mr. Willamson, 
too, a young comedian from Wallack’s Theatre, 
has made a mark by his unctuous humour and 
distinct character-painting, in the part of Joey 
Ladle. 





M. Rémusat, flute player, has|formed at Shang- 
hai a musical society of 450 members, for whose 
amusement an orchestra of thirty instrumentalists 
and a chorus of twenty-five singers are in the 
habit of periodically performing.  Rossini’s 
‘ Stabat Mater” is one of the pieces which are now 
being rehearsed, The performance of a hymn to 
the Mater Dolorosa must surely be a novelty to 
the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 





Great preparations where made at Compidgne 
on Sunday to celebrate with éclat the Empress’ 
fete. The gates of the park were opened to the 
public; the whole town was dressed out with flags, 
and a universal illumination was to take place at 
night. The Ministers went down by special train 
to present their respects to her Majesty. In the 
evening there was a grand dinner of 100 covers, 
and afterwards a ball. In Paris the principal 
theatres were dressed out with flags and illum! 
nated in honour of the event. 





Rossini’s funeral, for which he composed 4 
Mass—took place on Thursday at the Madeleine. 
The body is embalmed. It will not be sent to 
Italy, but will rest at Pare la Chaise. Rossini bas 
left all his fortune, supposed to be very large, t 
his widow, with the exception of £120 a year 
found two prizes, one for music and another for 
poetry. The Madeleine was crowded to its 
peristyle, for the Academy attended en masse, and 
every musical person in Paris—and their name ¥ 
legion—rushed to pay the last honours to the grest 
composer. 





The latest Transatlantic achievement in the 
gigantic line, we are told, will be a mamm' 
music-hall erected in Now York, close to the 
Cooper Institute and the site of late Academy of 
Music; and it is to bear the name of the “ Ne 
York Alhambra.” The building will surpass » 
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dimensions, and in the magnificence of decora- 
tion, its well-known prototype in Leicester Square ; 
and it is to be hoped that the proprietors of the 
New York Albambra will be able to secure ascene- 
painter as talented as Mr. William Callcott. 
Agents are said to be in this country engaging all 
the “available talent” that is discoverable; and 
ere long whole cargoes of “Tommy Dodds,” 
mighty consignments of “Immensikoffs,” and 
yast shiploads of ‘“ Rollicking Rams,” will be 
despatched to the other side of the Atlantic. 





£50,000 is still necessary for the completion of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. When a sum like this 
is wanted, the first and greatest difficulty usually 
is to decide where the money is to come from, 
and this common problem is now engaging the 
attention of the persons interested in building 
the theatre. The Earl of Dudley having but a 
short interest in the property, will not give much 
help, and those who have the reversionary in- 
terest after him stand aloof. Under these cir- 
cumstances a contemporary calls upon some 
public-spirited individual to come forth with 
the £50,000—a tempting invitation. Public- 
spirited individuals ready to give away a 
fortune in order to provide an opera-house for 
their fellow-citizens are not so numerous as we 
should like to see them. But the promoters 
doubtless consider the time favourable for an 
appeal to the charitable. 





The audience of the New Vaudeville Theatre, in 
Brussels, had a narrow escape a few nights ago. 
Some unusual caprices in the gas caused a few 
persons to leave the house. The majority re- 
mained, and their feelings were vividly aroused by 
the sudden fall of the curtain before the end of 
the piece, and the appearance of the manager, who 
begged all present to leave the house immediately, 
as an explosion was apparently imminent. At 
this junctare the gas was turned off altogether, 
and the alarmed people had to struggle out of the 
theatre as they best could. It is greatly to their 
credit that, in spite of the prevailing terror, every 
one escaped without injury. Had there been a 
stampedo the loss of life would probably have 
been very great. As it was, some ladies only lost 
their cloaks, or got separated from their parties : 
this, with the difficulty of reaching home for those 
whose carriages had not arrived, formed the sum of 
a mischance which might have swollen into 


. calamity. Very dashing and fearless young ladies 


went, in perfect confidence, on the following 
evening to the Opera, satisfied that such a fright 
could not visit them two nights running. 





Concerning the new theatre in Florence, of 
which we gave some particulars in our last, a cor- 
respondent writes from that city: “A very 
elegant little theatre has just been opened here 
for the performance of M. Meynadier’s French 
comedians, as well as of the Florentine company 
Which it is proposed to form as an experimental 
means of promoting the diffusion of the language 
in the other Italian provinces. This new theatre, 
called the Teatro delle Logge, forms the upper 
story of a portico bearing the name of the Loggia 
dele Grano, from its having been formerly used 
’s8acorn market. Nothing can be more tasteful 
than the appearance and the general arrange- 
ments of this pretty little house, which will 
certainly become an especial favourite of the 
Florentine public, not only from the popularity 
of M. Meynadier’s company, which brings us all 
the novelties from Paris, but ina still greater 
degree, if the project of a genuine Tuscan 
dramatic school can really be called into effect. 
The difficulties are of course very great, for 
the Italians are very restive upon this subject, 
and cannot as yet be induced to give more than a 
half-adhesion to the principle of Florentine (or 
éven Tuscan) supremacy in linguistic matters. In 
time, however, common sense must prevail, and 
the Piedmontese have shown how a national 
dramatic school is to be formed. The new Teatro 





delle Logge is guaranteed against all danger of 
fire by a new and ingenious process, which is 
described as yielding excellent results. Nomodern 
convenience seems to have been forgotten in its 
construction, and a refreshment-room, distin- 
guished for the splendour of its fittings, deserves 
to be specially mentioned. 





The workmen of a large pianoforte factory in 
New York—that of Messrs. Decker—have struck 
for higher wages, and seem unlikely to come to 
terms with their employers, although the latter 
have made several concessions. The fact that 
they are assisted by other workmen not on strike 
appears to affect with astonishment the public 
mind of America, happily ignorant of our English 
evil, the terrorism of the trades unions. The New 
York Weekly Review thus comments on the situa- 
tion. ‘*They are supported by their fellow- 
workmen, in other factories where no strike exists. 
There is a peculiar feature in the strife—one, we 
believe, that has no precedent. As to the strike 
itself—nothing could be more untimely and 
injudicious. On the eve of a great and disturbing 
election, when trade is generally unsettled, labour 
ought to be patient. It is as well paid as the cir- 
cumstances of the time permit. And in general 
we think it surprising that workmen, in whatever 
branch of industry, should not be aware of the 
folly of the system of striking—which only results 
in combining employers against the employed, 
and disturbing that sure, because gradual, growth 
in prosperity for both classes, which is the desire 
of all sensible business men. The better class of 
workmen are aware of this: and in the factory of 
the Messrs.'Decker the majority of the workmen 
were opposed to the present strike. But, in all 
labour-associations, there are indolent, inefficient 
men, who favour strikes as a means of disturbing 
industry in which they do not share—their pur- 
pose being, first, to ‘‘reform”’ the state of affairs, 
around the lagerbier table, and secondly to creep 
into the situations of honourable, skilful, and 
faithful artizans, who are compelled to retire in 
disgust from strikes and strikers. Faithful in- 
dustry and talent require no extraneous aid.” 








WHO WAS ROSSINI? 





The world is used up, and just now out of com- 
posers, but not long ago there were three queer- 
looking animals to be seen on the boulevards in 
Paris, who we may rightly describe as the three 
emperors of music, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and 
Auber; the first a septuagenarian, the second 
almost octogenarian, the third nearly nonoge- 
narian. Men who make their mark commonly 
possess great vital power, and hard work rarely 
kills, if the labourer be but decently fed and 
otherwise taken care of. These men had seve- 
rally made their mark, done their work in their 
way, and two have now passed into the under 
world there to rest until the great consummation 
restores them to ultimate form and habitation. 

Who was Kossini? What has he done? Like 
Edmund Kean, he was born, so to say, on the 
stage, and learnt his trade not from methods or 
masters, but from ear and sight. He heard 
music not as paper, but fact—the thing done. 
The symbol came afterwards. He was the boy, 
without fear and without reverence, running in 
and out among the doers, hearing and seeing 
what they did, how they did it, and what was the 
effect of their doing upon the outside world. 
Long before he had heard of or seen the rule 
for this or for that, it had been burnt into 
the boy’s brain that there was only one way 
to do the thing; and he knew it. Paesiello and 
Guglielmi were great dramatic composers; but 
Rossini the boy had learnt the true lesson, that 
in the opinions of a theatrical audience a great 
singer was infinitely greater than a great com- 
poser, and that it was not so much what was 
written as what was sung. What was the use of 
prating about the transient and perishable, 


monotony or mannerism, the sensuous and the 
inconsistent? It came, saw, and conquered. It 
served all personal ends, and, whether rightly 
deserving or undeserving of approval, produced 
that instant result which brought glory and 
money, and what more was wanted? Opera 
composers have nothing to do with the future, 
and scarcely with this day twelve months. Rossini 
saw and heard nothing but the materialistic, the 
realistic; and he left the consideration of the 
nature and solubility of the future to dreamers 
and fools. Every opera composer of any standing, 
from the days of Scarlatti downwards, had written 
his hundred or two hundred operas—variations of 
settled forms suggested by singers, actors, libretto 
manufacturers, prompters, managers, and scene- 
shifters—and why should the career of Rossini 
differ from that of any or all of his great models ? 
All theatrical life was with Rossini and those 
around him a joke—nothing more; the place, 
means, and opportunity to get so much mac- 
caroni and champagne ; he followed the customs of 
his country, and the example of his predecessors. 

Upon these principles Rossini wrote his first 
opera in 1809, the same year in which Bishop com- 
menced writing for Covent Garden. His style has 
been described here as light, lively, comic, elegant, 
mannered, weak, flippant, tuneful, pretty, florid, 
vivacious, brilliant, graceful, stimulating, but never 
as a thing to last. In fact our musicians of the 
last generation agreed in the opinion that he was 
not a musician at all! When in England in 1824, 
Mr. Wm. Knyvett, a sort of Court musician, being 
in Bond Street, was told that Rossini was at 
Chappell’s surrounded by all the then notabilities. 
‘** Well then,” said the great Anglican squeezer out 
of emasculated false sounds, “I shall go toa 
Birchall’s.” Rossini was of a different spirit, for 
he had been shown the opera of “ The Miller and 
his Men” by Bishop, and he at once fixed upon the 
round “ When the wind blows,’ and expressed his 
wish to be introduced to its composer. He came to 
London with his grand opera of “ Zelmira,” with a 
wife who had beena great singer, and with afamous 
tenor, Donzelli, for whom he had written a mar- 
vellous scena. When we say that he made £10,000 
during his few months’ sojourn here whilst cater- 
ing for the amusement of the aristocracy of our 
country, and that he was no performer like 
Paganini or Thalberg, no vocalist like Lind or 
Rubini, it should be explained that he had in his 
wife the talents and acquirements of a great 
singer, that he had further at command a quintet 
of the most gifted vocalists living, and manifested 
the power of composing at any moment short 
dramatic scenes for the drawing-room ; whilst of 
these it was difficult to determine which was the 
most wonderful—the superlative skill shown in 
the form, or the exquisite beauty of the themes. 
The professors abused his music as they do that 
of Verdi to this hour; and yet Verdi is incom- 
parably the greatest composer living, and has the 
honour of being the best vilified dramatic writer 
by our acute and discriminating journalists. 


Rossini had satisfied the requirements of 
the working staff of the Italian opera, 
and the distinguished circles that main- 


tained this great luxury; he had distanced 
all comic composers, surpassed all tragic of his 
school. ‘The ethics of Gluck were of no con- 
sequence and of no importance to one of stage 
education; and as to .Mozart, Cherubini, and 
Beethoven, he looked upon them with small 
sympathy, for they were outside the magic circle 
of his staff and his audience. There were two 
men at work who broke through that circle, 
and destroyed the sanctity of the Italian Opera. 
These were Weber and Cherubini—the former, 
like Rossini, bred up in demonstrative song; and 
the latter, a philosopher, treating it from an 
intellectual point and teaching it asa new art. 
Weber, working through the national spirit, and 
with the mechanism of Beethoven, made himself 
heard in the South of Italy; and Cherubini, in 
the Paris Academy, was training up singers 





and instrumentalists every way qualified to 
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sing and play the new opera. Rossini went to 
Germany to hear and see for himself, and as 
a man of his time, was never above learning 
more if possible of his trade. No living musician 
could excel him in luxuriance and beauty of 
melody, none touch him in appreciation of what 
was practicable and what would be liked; in the 
mysteries of the orchestra he was a thorough 
adept, and the romantic science of the new school 
was speedily systematised in the mind of one who 
knew the all of Italian dramatic learning. In 
the ill-constructed libretto of ‘ Guillaume Tell” 
he proved to all artistic Europe the results of his 
reading and reflection, and his connection with 
the Académie Royale. As a drama “ Guillawme 
Tell”’ is a sad failure, but it was sufficient for the 
genuine composer; there were a few good situ- 
ations, and these were enough. He had local 
colour and heroic action to deal with, and he well 
knew he could realise both. He took as much of 
the old creed of Gluck and the new of Weber and 
Cherubini as he thought the people would bear, 
but all passed into his creative crucible, and came 
forth clearly and undeniably his own. Grace and 
sparkle they could not teach him, song and colour 
they could not offer him, and in choral and con- 
certed movements he was found to be unparalleled. 
All was done without smell of the lamp, and tho 
marvel was that Rossini, in his new school, was 
as easy and natural as Rossini in his chrysalis 
condition. He was by nature a music maker for 
the stage; it was his mission; and in this, his 
last operatic effort, he perfectly justified his des- 
tiny. He prepared the way for the great Hebrew 
manufacturer, Meyerbeer; showed him what 
was to be done and how to do it; made 
his bow, and walked off with a laugh. He threw 
off the master’s robe, utterly careless whether 
it was left unnoticed or scrambled for by the 
disciples of progress and the spiritual forces. It 
was too strongly woven to be cut into shreds, and 
too distinctively coloured to be put on whole; and 
#0 every musician of the future made himself a 
cloak as like it as he dared. 

Notwithstanding the high merit of the “ @uil- 

‘laume Tell” and the additions to the “ Moise,” 
Rossini will live and be judged and placed by 
his incomparable ‘ Stabat Mater.” It is not the 
hymn of the St. Thomas that made it, nor is it a 
faithful transcription in music of the scenes 
described in the lyric, but it is the result of a 
most accomplished stage genius pouring out at 
the feet of the Virgin Mother all that he knew, 
and all that his heart could give expression to. 
As a work of art it is perfect, transcendent; and 
progress beyond the status of its conception and 
execution is impossible. It is the climax of the 
school, and renders vain any higher revelation of 
the idea. Msthetically viewed, the “ Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini is not a religious cantata, but 
simply a high-class scene adapted for the por- 
traiture and expansion of the most perfect forms 
of sensuous musical expression. It has never 
drawn a tear and never will, except it may be 
from the power shown in its performance. But it 
is the strongest exhibition of personal genius, 
because in a cantata of few movements and limited 
rhythm it declares the sum total of the genius 
ofa mighty musician. It is earnest and passionate 
as art, but then it is not true to spirit and word. 
It is ever carnal, occasionally cruel, but never 
compassionate or reverential. 

Rossini divided his life into two epochs—the 
first concluding with his “ Il Barbiere,” the second 
concluding with his ‘ @uillawme Tell.” Charles 
Kingsley would say the two epochs were more 
justly to be marked out by the hour when he put 
away his wife and clave to a mistress. Hereward, 

says Kingsley, had no luck after divorcing 
Torfrida, nor had Napoleon after sending away 

Josephine. The number of composers that have 

ruined themselves by open disregard of the 
matrimonial bond is incredible, and we have only 
to look at the once foremost men of the last 
generation for demonstration. Henry Bishop 
left a wife and large family of young children 


down in Berkshire to come up to a gorgeous 
house with a mistress in London. He never 
wrote a bar afterwards worth a farthing as artist. 
Illustrations of Charles Kingsley’s position might 
be multiplied without end, and with Charles 
Kingsley stands John Ruskin. People have been 
at a loss to account for the forty years’ silence of 
Rossini; Handel worked up to seventy-five and 
his dying hour; Porpora laboured up to eighty, 
and Geminiani until near ninety. Great men are 
never idle—their work is incessant—with them 
labour never kills. What stopped Rossini? Not 
fear of work; not dread of failure. But he was 
in no situation to advance, and he knew it. 





REAL COURT MUSICIANS. 








Of what do English musicians and music-lovers 
complain when they assert that the art lies out of 
the shadow of Court patronage in this country? 
Music, they mourn, is unrecognised, unappreciated 
in the highest of quarters. But whereabouts is 
their precise grievance? What music is unrecog- 
nised, unappreciated? Music in the broad John- 
sonian sense (was it not Johnson who called it of 
all noises the least disagreeable?) can hardly be 
called unappreciated by the highest in the land. 
There is music and music; and there are tastes 
and tastes. There is Handel with his admirers, 
and there is Tommy Dodd with his admirers. Music 
is a very wide field, and some of us may prefer to 
picnic in an extreme corner of it. The kings of the 
earth may not be able to hobnob with the kings of 
the art, but they may admit the o: woAAo} to a cheap 
patronage. Is not that something gained? True 
the exclusive among music-makers may feel aggrieved; 
workers of oratorio and opera, followers of the 
master spirits and students of the schools may look 
jealously upon their brother-mammals who resemble 
them as nearly as monkeys resemble men, and may 
sicken to see them admitted to a favour which is 
withheld from themselves. But the tribe of Tommy 
Dodd have no reason to complain, for they at least 
enjoy a representative position impossible anywhere 
but in cultivated England and under so pure a Court 
as our own. Not even in France itself—France 
which gives us Offenbach and Schneider and the 
graceful Thérésa and an occasional Cora Pearl—can 
the canaille of the art claim as much. The cancan 
is not yet Royal; Thérésa’s lyrics are not advertised 
‘“as approved by the Emperor.” We have out- 
stripped France in artistic democracy; our aristos 
are being educated to admire the humour of the 
Chickaleary Bloke; and Banjo and Bones supply 
the chamber music of our Court. And yet the cry 
goes that there is little encouragement of the noble 
art! Not though Messrs. Vance and Lloyd swagger 
under the eyes of princes, and the sooty retinue of 
Yankee song-singers howl melodiously under the 
roof of Balmoral ! 

Apropos of the last-named instance of gracious 
patronage—and all true artists must continue to 
admire the first indication of her Majesty’s intention 
to emerge from her long seclusion and extend that 
favour to music which comes most appropriately from 
crowned heads—a letter from one of the Court 
Musicians who were honoured on the august occa- 
sion referred to lets in some light upon the details 
of the visit to Balmoral. As everybody knows, a 
provincial troupe of Ethiopian serenaders received 
a summons to attend Balmoral Castle and soothe 
the ear of Majesty with the rattle of the bones and 
the jingle of the tambourine. “ At first,” says the 
writer of this letter, a member of the lamp-black 
confraternity, ‘ we found it very difficult to realise 
the fact, and some amongst us even went so far as 
to suggest that the message was a hoax.”” No doubt. 
Her Majesty's seclusion has been for years so per- 
sistent; she has so stedfastly declined, not merely 
to take a prominent part in the administration 
of affairs, but also to advance by the encourage- 
ment of her presence and approval the interests 
of art, that our Christy friends may be pardoned 
their distrust. The sun of royalty was about 
to shine again, and its first rays were destined 
to fall upon them of all others! The incredulity 








telegram, and they cheerfully obeyed. Truly thy 
opportunity was too tempting to be lost; it migh 
never occur again during the present reign, not only 
as regards Christy Minstrelsy, but as regards oper, 
or oratorio, or the works of the greatest composers, 
From Shields our black friends proceeded to Aber. 
deen, ‘where the program of our entertainmen 
was arranged and submitted by Mr. Duffus, who 
represented Messrs. Wilsom and Montague, to Loyj 
Charles Fitzroy, the lord-in-waiting on the Queen, 
With certain modifications as suggested by his lord. 
ship, we began the rehearsal of our entertainment,” 
Doubtless some of the witticims of our friend Bones 
were touched up by the noble lord, and were mady 
suitable for royal ears. Doubtless the Lor 
Chamberlain, Censor of our stage proprieties, pon. 
dered deeply over the time-honoured joke, “ Is your 
question philosophical or otherwise?” before he 
declared it innocuous for so august a presence, 
But the Court Musicians ultimately passed the 
ordeal, and were received into the palace. It 
appears to have impressed them. ‘A pure and 
perfect paradise it is, whose occupants, from the 
highest to the lowest, seem to be like members of 
one happy family, finding employment in each 
other's society and delighted seclusion, apart from 
mundane pomps and vanities.”” Among the mu. 
dane pomps and vanities a nigger serenade does not 
count. Pomp is widely dissociated from Pompey. 
The tum-tum of the banjo and inspiriting shnufile 
of the Silver Prize Belt jig are wholly in keeping 
with the calm pleasures of a happy home. Omitting 
a description of the palace and the dresses of the 
Queen, the Princesses Louise, Beatrice, and Teck, 
and the kilts and tartans of the princes, we come to 
the details of the performance :— 


‘“ After the household and visitors had taken their 
seats, at half-past nine punctually her Majesty 
entered, accompanied by the royal princesses, and 
with gracious condescension bowed to her sable 
entertainers. .. . Mr. L. Lindsay was the first ito 
secure any particularly marked expression of her 
Majesty’s approval. This was bestowed for a song, 
written and composed by himself, and entitled 
“This is the happiest time in all my life.” The 
gusto with which he delivered the last line of every 
verse drew forth the applause of her Majesty, which 
was taken up by the whole Court and guests. From 
this time every piece received very marked approval 
from all present, and at the conclusion of a very 
long program Mr. Bernard was honoured with the 
special favour of her Majesty. He was desired to 
sing another plaintive ballad, and he gave one of 
his own composition—‘ The Soldier’s Letter ’—the 
melody of which is known as ‘Just before the 
battle, Mother.’ This, receiving much applause, 
concluded the entertainment. Her Majesty then 
rose, and, offering her hand to one of the princesses, 
withdrew from the ballroom with the rest of the 
guests. We were then, after removing our sooty 
complexions, ushered into a room where a sumptuous 
meal awaited our arrival, and we were not long in 
showing unmistakeable evidence of our high appre- 
ciation of the culinary products of the royal 
kitchen.” 


Of course the example of the sovereign as regards 4 
partiality for burnt cork and harmonised choruses 
was not lost upon the rest of the household ; ani 
our readers will be glad to observe that the Christies 
were so fortunate as to secure the approval of the 
celebrated Mr. John Brown, who is described #s 
enjoying the position of a lucky Skye-terrier, in that 
he is everybody's pet. 


“We were treated by every inmate of the castle 
with the greatest possible kindness and courtesy. 
If there was one instance more than another de- 
serving of special notice, it was the kindness 
affapility of Mr. John Brown, who is generally 
known:as the Queen’s favourite gillie, and I must 
say it would be difficult to imagine any person more 
likely to be regarded with favour in a royal house 
hold than this splendid specimen of a Highlander. 
Mr. John Brown is not only esteemed by the Quee?, 
but he is the pet of the entire household, and is no! 
a little proud of his position, as instanced in # 
anecdote he related to me. ‘One day,’ he said, 
‘when passing through the city, somewhere 
the neighbourhood of London-bridge, I sa¥ 4 
man selling in the streets small coloured prints of § 
Highlander, and calling out, ‘John Brown, only* 
penny.’ He asked the man who John Brown Ws, 
and the man replied, ‘Why, the Queen’s favo 
to be sure.’ So, said he, I bought myself for * 





was natural; but it was dispelled by a second 


penny, and continued ‘Eb, mun, but they dim 
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ken that a’ the siller in the mines 0’ Peru would na’ 
buy John Brown.’ 

Mr. Brown—albeit the digression from pure English 
into conventional Scotch is a trifle suspicious—has 
an evident capacity for dramatic exits. His con- 
cluding speeches are always designed to take him 
“off? with good effect. ‘A’ the siller in the mines 
o’ Peru "—the right hand here elevated towards the 
flies, and the eye fixed on the front row of the 
gallery—‘* would na’ buy John Brown!” That 
would be sure to bring down the house. Again, 
his concluding “lines” are effective, and have the 
true dramatic ring. Mr. Brown apparently con- 
yerses in epigram :— 

«« When we were leaving he came to the carriage 
and shook hands with us heartily. Mr. Bernard, on 
our part, expressed our warmest acknowledgments 
for the royal hospitality we had received. He 
replied, ‘ My royal mistress is beloved by everyone, 
for she is kind and generous as she is good and 
noble.’” 


We are sure Mr. Brown has every reason to say so, 
and the Christy Minstrels every reason to accept the 
assurance. Who after this will dare grumble that 
music is left out of the sunlight of royal patronage ? 
Court music in our day is cheered not only with the 
encore of a monarch, but the epigram of a gilly; 
although it is true that the music thus honoured 
sayours more of the alley than of the Court. 








THE SINGING PILGRIM. 





Among the new things of these days of new 
things is the singing in solo of hymns of devotion. 
A Mr. Philip Phillips has been starring the metro- 
polis and provinces, preaching through song-singing, 
religious hymns, and ballads, accompanying himself 
on an harmonium, and occasionally calling upon his 
auditors or congregation to join in a little burden or 
short chorus. Mr. Phillips is a Christian Buckley, 
without the face of shining jet—the missionary 
wandering minstrel—and has taken up one of the 
great points used by Wesley and Whitfield in their 
grand attack on the infidelities prevalent in our 
country during the last century. People will have 
music, whether they be barbarians or civilised 
persons, amateurs or artists. The barbarian de- 
lights in the degradation of his manhood, and sits 
contentedly to witness a miserable wretch delineate 
the horrors of character and situation of which a 
Zulu would be ashamed to simulate, did he under- 
stand the full force of the corruption. The music- 
hall song is the result of a demand for mischief and 
evil, because there was no supplyof good to be ob- 
tained. The respectable class had their glees and 
solos when meeting to replenish thair stomachs and 
sustain their energies ; the grades lying below could 
do no less when in the publican’s hall, quaffing 
what they imagine to be Barclay’s brown or Bass’s 
pale, and Hodges’s best Geneva. The respectable 
barbarian sat calmly and patiently, after the glut 
of all appetising viands, to listen to the charms 
of Celia, the naughtiness of Phillis, the eccentricities 
of Kitty, the sighing Flora, and the cruel Cupid. 
No person could be properly qualified for citizenship 
who was not well up in the literature of our English 
glees, and the names of their composers. But the 
grades below were far too realistic to stand such 
inane suggestives, and they had not the grand 
dinner and its reaction to qualify them for such aids 
to digestion. The barbarian of the realistic order 
called out for something of definite intention, a 
Portraiture of life as he saw and knew it, the expres- 
sion of known and every-day sensation. Of course 
he got it, and a weary mass of infectious corruption 
has been created to ‘satisfy the want. We shall be 
told it is the lyric character of London life, the 
powers of particular singers accommodated to the 
Scenes that occur daily in this great metropolis. 
There is no law against any kind of luxury in music, 
and those that like and love such abominations in 
Song may partake in all the immeasurable shame 
Connected with it. Still these musical solecisms 
manifest the power of song, and show that if people 
cannot get good, proper, and moral song in a sensible 
and artistic way, they will have what is contrary to 


honoured and base vocalist who supplies it. Man 
wants relaxation and amusement, and he is in 
a right and noble condition when he seeks in his 
amusements that which will rather raise than lower 
him. For a long, long time, the mass had been 
without music as daily means of relaxation; and, 
considering the repertoire of evening music, whether 
for the dining-room or the dinner-hall, no one can be 
astonished at the rise of an ignoble race of vocalists, 
and the flood of song rampant of all that is mean 
and base. The profit-bringing piping of the black 
minstrels has proved a source of great attraction on 
all sides, and their incongruous mixture of sable 
morality, with the joys and sorrows of the proscribed 
of our race, although it had its disagreeable side, 
had also one of interest and right acceptation. The 
original Christys were not mere men dressed up in 
farthing spangles and faded colours, with glistening 
hands and faces ; what they did they did with reason 
and restraint; the music was simple, but true to its 
situation, and the mise en scéne such as would not 
disgrace the boards of any of our best theatres. 
Their ballads were infinitely better music than the 
stereotyped formalisms of the stage, and the subjects 
they sang of displayed character, energy, and defi- 
nite purpose. They put forth the elements of the 
nigger character—its best points—indomitable ac- 
tivity, intense hatred, and honest love. It was a 
strange jumble, but much truth and human nature 
lay at the bottom, but it was the reality of a race, 
tickled the fancy, and supplied an innocent novelty. 
Meanwhile, those of a higher order of civilisation 
sought their delight from musie in the delicate 
strains of Mendelssohn, the perfect forms of Schu- 
bert, and the more pretentious and exaggerated 
rhapsodies of;the later harmonic mystics. There is 
neither coarseness nor sensuality in music of this 
class, but it is too ethical, intellectual, westhetical ; 
and to one who knows but little of music, and is 
simply desirous of treading in a plain, straight path, 
it gives little or no relaxation. It may be hard 
justice to art and morality, but it lies chiefly in the 
cold shade and out of the line of sunshine. 

To associate the religious lyric, the devotional 
ballad, the hymn and its music, with any class of 
every-day music, will probably grate on the feelings. 
People go to church once in seven days to hear 
hymns, sometimes} to their satisfaction, ofttimes 
to the contrary. Well, but Mr. Philip Phillips will 
sing you a song upon a subject far more sensible 
and interesting than any you will hear in a music- 
hall, and it will be sung in such a way as to prove 
quite as affecting and touching as any sentimental 
ballad you will hear from the black minstrels or the 
Claribel manufactory. But very many persons have 
no desire to hear anything about the next world and 
its joys except on Sundays; the week days will not 
bear more than a certain quantity of religion, and 
hymn-singing in a theatre or in a concert-room 
would be too much of a good thing. The experience 
of the Singing Pilgrim has proved the contrary, for 
he has had crowded houses in theatres night after 
night, and with but a very small stock of musical 
acquirement has manifested the power of reaching 
the feelings of audiences of the most mixed kind. 
We look upon his efforts as tending to bring the 
community to dwell more upon the real use and 
tendency of music. The principles on which it is 
founded are the principles of all fine art, if not 
indeed the principles of all visible creation—for 
whatjis called the law of harmony governs all that 
we know in nature, whether in the heavens, the 
earth, or the sea. Music has grown into an art, 
because Christianity has been taught by its means, 
and even with the old Pagan Greek, his God of 
music was also his God of righteousness. 

We have thought the extraordinary attempt of Mr. 
Philip Phillips worthy of notice because displaying 
great courage, trusting to the innate love of song in 
humanity, and proclaiming the importance of music 
in the discrimination of morality and godliness. 
We think music is now really on its trial—and all 
its professors should be above all things anxious to 
do sound work—work that comes up to the purpose 
for which it was intended. For the mass at present 
we do not want the intellectual or the artistic side 





food, proper, and moral, and patronise the dis- 








tional ballad of a great Christian country speaking 
forth in silver tones of man, his best interests here 
and hereafter. There is room for every possible form, 
every elevated kind of spirit, whilst blending the 
language of revelation with the system of sounds. 
There is no internal feeling, no strong desire which 
cannot be expressed in music, and composers will 
find they will gain much by resigning the vague and 
sentimental, and cleaving to the definite and moral. 
The musician was the great prophet in the olden days, 
for he taught gentleness and justice through means 
that gave certain and assured delight. This is a 
right honest mode of dealing with song. Beautiful 
religious poetry and sympathetic choral song echoing 
throughout the breadth and length of the land may 
appear at first thought as a dream and impossibility 
—but as we have the lyrics it will be the fault of the 
makers of our music if they do not supply the song. 
And where they exist we have no fear of the result. 
There will be found other musical missionaries 
besides Mr. Philip Phillips, the singularly successful 
singing minstrel. 








THE RHETORIC OF 
POSITIO 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—Your excellent journal is doing good in 
striving to raise the position of music as an 
elegant art. The late letter on the ‘ rhetoric” 
of music is one of true purpose and aim, but it 
is doubtful if another writer on poetry in relation 
to music hits off the nature of true poetry so 
much as the nature or art of making rhymes and 
sonnets by rule and measure. We want that 
emotional enjoyment of things, those days of 
sunshine, those feelings of religion or religious 
thought in his views, that lie behind and beyond 
all mere intellectual versification. 


MUSICAL COM. 
N. 


“O Life and Love! O happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is song !” 
bursts out Longfellow somewhere. That is what 
he seems to want. In music, as the exponent of 
natural beauty, we have one of its high and true 
functions; in music as an intellectual art, de; 
scribing the wind among the trees, sunsets, love 
or tenderness, pity, wonder, terror, anger, we 
have also something higher and greater of pur- 
pose than simple sonnet-making or prosody. The 
greatest music must be perhaps always sacred 
music, because the purpose of religion is greater 
than any human purpose. Let us remember Mr. 
Ruskin will have it that “ Don Giovanni” is a 
piece of demoralisation and sin from beginning 
to end. 

What is it, of a verity, that gives glory or glow 
to some of the songs in the ‘‘ Messiah’’: e.g., “ He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd”? Not 
measured rhyme, or knack of versification, or 
disciplined logic; but rather the unlogical tender 
poetry and self-denial of the Great Shepherd's 
life: not intellectual grandeur or pride, with 
appropriate dactyls and spondees; but the whole 
legend of Christ’s life. Emotion end beauty are 
at the root of all poetry; but your correspondent 
seems to make more of disciplined intellect. 
There is a school of poetry at present, of which 
Mr. Browning is the apostle, but the discipline is 
so heavy it shuts out the poetry, the intellect ever 
so hazy that we are in a fog. 

What is it that delights in the plaint of the 
Catholic Church in the well-known words of the 
emotional “ Stabat Mater,” 

“ Cujus animam gementem, 

Contristatam et dolentem, 

Pertransivit gladius” ? 

Is it not the bitter anguish of that simple, loving, 
but broken heart? What is it that charms in the 
picturesque music of Haydn, if it be not its 
simpleness, and the innate idea of what is tender ? 
Who can listen to some of the exquisite airs in 
“old Father Haydn's” Masses, the Agnus, or 
parts of the Credo in any of the well-known six, 
and not feel a thrill of delight and religious love, 





of song. We want the true lyric song, the real na- 
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supremely beautiful uses to which music can be 
adapted ? 

The number of emotions expressed in music is 
very limited: there is one associated with a 
feeling of intellectual liberty, the rhetoric let us 
say of Bach or Beethoven; next that of wonder, 
“The marvellous works behold amazed” of 
Haydn, “ His name shall be called Wonderful ” 
&e. of Handel; the third is terror, the frogs, and 





lice, and hailstones in the “ Israel in Egypt;”’ and 
then, greater than all, the extensive group of 
feelings implied under the title of the tender 
affections; we see this in “Fidelio,” &c. Out of all 
these perhaps come the minor emotions of anger, 


self-esteem, jealousy, pity, &c.; but these and| ,, 
little else are at the root of all true poetry and |, 


true music. : 
Why is it that a leading tenor singer complains 
that the diapason or pitch at concerts is a full 


note higher than it ought to be? As well ask * 


why intellectual or sensation novels that have 
never a bit of simple human emotion, but are 
filled with “ half-baked” clay or lay figures in 
place of true porcelain, murders, suicides, 
bigamy, &c., are the delight of publishers and 
public. 

Why is it that our most popular poets or 
novelists, so-called, have little sympathy with the 
present age, but must go, or do go, to the 
factitious age of troubadours, Round-table Idylls, 


King Arthur, or St. George and the Dragon, &c., | 


away from the glow of youth or sunshine of the 
present hour. 

Collins, with the instinct of a true poet, tells 
us of course all about these emotions, under the 


name of “ passions,” and invokes the presiding | 


spirit of a simpler age :— 
* When music, heavenly maid, was young, 

And the humble reed could more prevail, 

Had more of strength, diviner sage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age.” 
Yet even in this age, or month, or week, with 
Jules Janin telling us of the virtues and greatness 
of the great author of * Guillaume Tell,” how uni- 
versally regretted, we must not entirely give way. 


| 


|rison, there is an observation which 





Bohemian Girl.” All the earlier portion of his 
life was spent in London, and his first engage- 
ment was at Brighton. 
The insertion of this will oblige, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
Currrorp STANLEY HARRISON. 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—In a paragraph in last week’s Orchestra, 
referring to the funeral of the late Mr. W. Har- 
is cal- 


| culated to cause considerable pain to sorrowing 


| 


| 





relatives and friends. The writer says, that 
singular to state, the musical and theatrical 
rofessions were almost entirely unrepresented,” 
adding that “ the fact is its own commentary.” 

Now the last remark is liable, without ex- 
planation, to be misinterpreted. The fact 
ing, that it was impossible that due notice 
could be’ given to those who would have felt 
a melancholy satisfaction in paying the last 
mark of respect to the memory of their deceased 
friend, it is obviously both unjust and unkind to 
leave the meaning of the paragraph I refer to 
open to question. 

Relying on your sense of justice to insert this 
letter, I am, sir, yours truly, 

A FRIEND OF THE FamIty. 
9, Pelham Place, Brompton, 
17th Nov., 1868. 





T’o the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks 
in reply to that portion of the paragraph referring 
to the death of Mr. W. Harrison in which the 
absence of members of the musical profession at 
his funeral is alluded to ? 

No public intimation that I can learn was 
given as to the funeral, and many who knew him 
well would possibly not hear of his death before 
the interment, the former taking place on the 9th, 
the latter on the 11th inst. 

I am eure if the musical profession generally, 


In these days of Offenbach’s music, making | and more particularly those who had been con- 


Gerolstein duchesses ‘ hbeautiful for ever,” like 
other painted phantasms, we may ask or say with 
the same poet— 
“ O music, sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom's aid; 
Why, goddess, why to us denied, 
Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside. 
Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art?” 
But virtue, fancy, art, simple emotion, the poetry 
of the present (not of King Arthur), the passion 
in “ Fidelio,” the wonder in Haydn, or colossal 
wealth of Handel, remain for us still, if we only 
know how to use them aright. There is a rhe- 
toric too in Mendelssohn, Spohr, Beethoven, &c., 
a playing with the tangles of Nera’s hair,” a 
magnifying of the office of the musical apostle, 
that promises great delights for those who can 
enjoy them. The laws of music may not be as 
great as Old Bailey law or election corruption 
laws, or the rhetoric of Nisit Prius. Music in 
London may not be esteemed as elegant as the 
science of manslaughter in guns, or the hanging 
of insurgent Jamaica negroes. Musicians may 
not soar so high as what a great man has called 
the “ pestilent race of warriors ;” yet music, like 
peace, hath victories of its own, and your journal 
is doing good in striving to raise its position as 
an art, already equal to poetry, or painting, or 
sculpture.—I am, &c., 
Nov. 16. Cuarves Kipp, M.D, 
—_<——— 


THE LATE MR. HARRISON. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Siz,—Permit me to correct an error in the 
notice of my father in the Orchestra of last week. 
It was not at Birmingham that he first attracted 
attention. 


| 
| 
| 


nected with his management, had had the 
opportunity of knowing when and where the 
interment was to take place, there would have 
been no lack of musical men, either in point of 
rank or numbers, to pay the last tribute of respect 
to him as a fellow artist and as one who strove 
hard in the cause of English Opera, and who, in 
discharging honourably to the last his engage- 
lost his all in it.—I am sir, yours 
T. A, WALLWorTH. 


ments, 
obediently, 
Nov. 18, 1868. 





FRANCE. 
. Paris, Nov. 18th. 

Death has carried off no less than three prominent 
men since I wrote my last, Rossini, Monsieur Havin, 
of the Siecle, and Baron Rothschild. All three of 
them were gravely ill this time last week, but I little 
thought how soon we should talk of them in the 
past tense. Rossini breathed his last on the thir- 
teenth—an ominous date for a superstitious man, as 
the departed maestro is currently reported to have 
been, and, moreover, it was upon a Friday. The 
body was embalmed on Sunday by a new process, 
exhibited by an Italian at the Champs de Mars last 
year. Upon such occasions as these the correspon- 
dent's duty ceases with the bare recordings of the 
sinistre, yet I cannot refrain from giving you a letter 
written by the great composer shortly after the 
production of the immortal “ Barber,” to a lady 
whom he later espoused. The letter is wonderfully 
characteristic of the man, and shows how little he 
valued the great reputation he had won, that is, if 
we may judge of his feelings from the sentiments 
contained in the droll epistle. He wrote: “ My 
* Barber’ gains (popularity understood) from day to 





day, and the wag knows so well how to win the 


Indeed, he never was at Birmingham | world that at the present time the most formidable 
until he appeared there as Thaddeus in “ The | enemies 


of the new school vote for him. 


ee | 
——< 


Amalviva's serenade is about the streets already. 
largo al factotum della citta is the war-horse of all 
the baritones ; and the young girls go to sleep sigh. 
ing Una voce poco fa, waking to Lindor mio sara.” 
Here he breaks off at a tangent. ‘ But what yjl] 
interest you far more, my dear Angelique, is the djs. 
covery I have just made for a new salad, the receipt 
of which I hasten to forward you: Take l’huile qd 
Provence, English mustard, French vinegar, and g 
little lemon, pepper and salt, and after beating then 
well up, throw in some truffles carefully mincoj 
before. The truffles impart an indiscribable flayoy 
to this condiment, enough to throw your true gour. 
mand into a delirium of eestasy. The Cardinal. 
Secretary of State, whose acquaintance I[ have 
recently made, gave me his Apostolic benediction for 
this discovery!” (sic.) 

Grand funerals are amongst the first of Parisian 
public shows, and much is expected of this one, 
The funeral procession of Baron Rothschild has 
just passed along the Boulevard, and disappointed 
a large concourse of sight-seers by its simplicity. 
The only pretensions to a procession were given 
by the employés of the Chemin de fer du Nord, 
who followed. As most persons are aware, it was 
the late Baron who was mainly instrumental 
in the foundation of this important railway. | 
counted only ten carriages. This impressionable 
public appeared to relish highly the antics of a few 
cabmen who thought it droll to affect an extravagant 
grief and preteud to use some very dusky linen, 
The body of Rossini is now at the Madeleine. In 
virtue of his public functions the military will take 
part in the funeral procession. 

Monsieur Ulmann has recommenced his rounds 
with the Patti troupe. This time they are doing 
Belgium with a success that is really extraordinary, 
their receipts have been averaging 6,700 francs per 
concert. Carlotta Patti is greeted everywhere in 
the most enthusiastic manner, and Mr. Ulmann has 
been obliged, in obedience to the generally expressed 
demand, to give a second concert both at Gand and 
at Brussels. The troupe, in addition to Malle. 
Carlotta Patti, comprises a brilliant assemblage of 
stars, Vieuxtemps, Godefroid, Jaéll, and Bottesini 
being amongst the foremost names. 

I receive many of your daily papers here, and am 
frequently amused with the Parisian scraps which 
Isee inthem. One of the correspondents of the 
Penny press (it is Jeames de la Pluche I am told, if 
I may be pardoned the indiscretion of repeating it 
here) who is rather notorious from the hail-fellow- 
well-met footing which his light lucubrations 
would imply he is upon with the leading 
personages of the Continent, and who, it 
would seem, rubs shoulders daily with crowned 
and ex-crowned heads, mentions the very curious 
accident of his having gone into a certain tailor’s 
of the Rue Scribe recently, and met there the ex- 
king of Spain. I happened to perform a very tt- 
fling role in the episode narrated, and so can con- 
firm M. de la Pluche’s statement, excepting that 
portion of it relating to his own presence at the 
tailor’s; for strange to relate, I was there giving 
an order myself, when his Spanish Majesty 
put in his appearance, and I did not see Mr. de la 
Pluche. In fact the ex-king and his party were the 
only customers besides myself present. A certail 
bore was once bragging before Jerrold of his having 
dined recently at Lord B.’s, whose good dinners 
were remarkable by the absence of fish. ‘No fish 
again on Tuesday,” said the bore; ‘‘ Can you make 
it out?” “Simple enough,” replied Jerrold— 
“they had eaten it all upstairs.” Was Mr. de la 
P. downstairs on the occasion in question ? 

The revival of the ‘* Huguenots” has proved avy- 
thing but a success. Faure was, as he always if; 
tr?s fort. Mdme. Sass, too, was in excellent voice 
and acted admirably, but the piece generally was 
nothing grand. One of the artists sang false—#? 
remarkably in fact as to cause a general titter. 

Hervé has become quite the rage: his Chilperi¢ 
proved a great triumph. It is reported that recently 
some one complimenting him, compared him 0 
Molitre, who wrote and acted his writings. “Ab,” 
replied Hervé, “but Moliére never composed his 








own music.” 
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TALL CRITICISM. 





We thought we had pretty well sounded the strange 
depths of that grandiose style of writing which 
pm yails to some extent across the Atlantic. But we 
have met of late times with nothing more gorgeous 
in the way of criticism than the notice, in a New 
York playbill-journal, of Offenbach’s * Genevieve de 
Brabant.” The rhodomontade is too long to quote 
a little blazonry by way of sample must 


entire : 
suffice :— 

«In the course of a month something like a just 
estimate of this gorgeous revel of the Muses may be 
attained, but time must be allowed the dazed 
spectator to recover his scattered faculties. This 
js simply revolution—peaceful, harmonious, enter- 
tianing, but nevertheless revolution. From this 
representation dates a new era in the history of the 
American theatre. No opera, no play, no spectacle 
was ever presented in New York to compare with 
this as a mere piece of stage art. 

“Here we have the irresistible novelty and 
attraction for the whole winter. 

“ Here is your Italian Opera, your Parisian 
Ballet, your Broughamitish burlesque, your Wal- 
lackadaisical romanee, your Anthony Pastor-al ex- 
travaganza, besides Offenbach in all the complex 
variety of his musical moods. 

“Genevieve is unique. 

“Genevieve is superb. 

«“ Genevieve is the Don Juan of the Bouffe school. 

“Tf the usual indications of success are to be re- 
lied on in this case Genevieve is booked for a run of 
unparalleled length, only to be discontinued in that 
far off day when the drop-curtain is but dust, when 
time is but a record, and the ‘ Heavens are rolled 
up as a scroll,’ ” 





A TREBLE BOB MAJOR. 





The following feat in bell-ringing is recorded in 
the Leisure Hour :— ‘‘ On Monday, April 27, the 
day when bells were rung and guns fired on 
account of the welcome news of the close of the 
Abyssinian war, eight members of the ‘Ancient 
Society of College Youths’ occupied the belfry at 
St. Matthew's church, Bethnal Green, by per- 
mission of the rector, and rang, in nine hours and 
twelve minutes, a true and splendid peal of Kent 
Treble Bob Major, consisting of 15,840 changes. 
This is the greatest number of changes ever rung 
by eight men on eight bells. We are informed 
that the ringing was most beautiful throughout, 
especially in the last peal, in which there could 
hardly have been a fault ‘pricked’ by the most se- 
vere critic. The peal was composed by Mr. Thomas 
Day, of Birmingham, and conducted by Mr. H. W- 
Haley. What recent efforts approach this success 
may be known to campanologists, but our only 
standard of comparison at the moment is a fact 
stated by Southey, in ‘The Doctor;’ ‘ Eight 
Birmingham youths, some of them under twenty 
years of age, ventured on a complete peal of 
15,120 Bob Major. After they had rung upwards 
of eight hours and a half, they found themselves 
80 fatigued that they desired the caller would take 
the first opportunity to bring the bells home. This 
he soon did, by omitting a Bob, and so brought 
them round, thus making a peal of 14,224 changes 
in eight hours and forty-five minutes ; the longest 
Which was ever rung in that part of the country, 
or perhaps anywhere else.’” 








Tuackeray’s Humovr.—His humour, in its 
earliest and most festal form, was always moral 
and intellectual in the objects on which it em- 
ployed itself; was always the humour of a tinker; 
and always suggests a tacit reference to the 
serious and sorrowful'side of life—which gives an 
acid to its flavour piqnant as that of the Attic 
olive. It has become a commonplace to say that 
the masters of humour are masters of pathos. 
But we have to consider in what kind of way this 
is true of Thackeray. He does not turn from un- 
alloyed fun to unrelieved tragedy. Always 
philosopher as well as artist, he does not abandon 
himself to either feeling, but tinges one with the 
other, or passes from one to the other by a gentle 
transition. This perpetual ascendency of sense 
and tact is the secret of his comedy never being 
grotesque, nor his pathos maudlin. Like an 
atmosphere, it receives the rays of his genius, 
and distributes them with harmonious beauty.— 
The Broadway. 








THE ROYALTY SYSTEM. 





The Scotsman in noticing a recent ballad con- 
cert, makes the following remarks :— 


“The actual ballad concert, however, by no means 
comes up to this ideal. Its average bill of fare, 
so far as it is vocal—for, strange to say, it is often 
to a large extent instruamental—may include one 
or two opera songs, something by Purcell or Arne, 
a solitary specimen of the old English ballad, and 
possibly one or two unexceptionable glees or 
madrigals. Intermingled with these, however, 
and generally forming the bulk of the entertain. 
ment, is a farrago of miserable productions of 
second-rate teachers or crude amateurs, on which 
our best vocalists bestow all the resources of 
their art to atone by good singing for 
the utter worthlessness of what is sung. And 
one principal cause for this lies close at hand. 
Let one of our readers take up a copy of any of 
the latest concert-songs of the kind described, 
and he will observe on the title-page certain 
autograph initials, or a monogram impressed with 
astamp. ‘The initials or the monograms will be 
found to correspond with the name of some well- 
known public singer, who, for a consideration, 
has taken the song in question under his or her 
patronage, and attaches a stamp to each copy 
exposed for sala as a guarantee for the due 
implement of a bargain with the publisher. 
By virtue of this bargain, the owner of the 
monogram or initials has bound himself or herself 
to sing the song in public a given number of 
times, say fifty times in the year, and in return 
for so doing is to receive a royalty of sixpence, or 
threepence, as it may be, on every copy sold. In 
some rare instances, we ought to add, the trans- 
action is with the author, and not the publisher ; 
and now and then, we believe, a fixed snm paid 
down to the singer comes in place of royalty. It 
is entirely through this system that the vapid 
songs of Claribel, Dolores, and other yet weaker 
composers, by being persistently sung at concerts, 
have acquired a vast temporary popularity, which 
their merits could never have obtained for them. 
The only defence we have ever heard of the abuse 
is somewhat tothis effect, that publishers are trades- 
men, and singers men and women who wish to 
make all they can by their profession ; the trans- 
action suits both, and the general public, who are 
the only other parties concerned, are also content, 
as they go mainly to hear the singer, the song 
being quite a secondary consideration. It is, 
however, in the interest of art, and of the (we 
hope increasing) minority of concert attenders 
who look on music as art, that we protest against 
this commercial view of the case, and we have no 
hesitation in affirming that the wretched pro- 
grams of the vocal concerts at which our best 
singers appear, operate more powerfully than any 
other cause in retarding musical culture in Britain. 
The singers are the less excusable that, as a rule, 
they are not underpaid by the concert entrepreneurs. 
Yet we do not altogether exonerate the public from 
blame. It is only in Britain that such a system 
could flourish. While the average German 
would be attracted to a vocal concert by the 
music of a Beethoven, a Schubert, a Mendelssohn, 
or a Schumann, the chief attraction with the 
average Englishman is a Tietjens, a Patti, a 
Sainton-Dolby, a Reeves, or a Santley; and a full 
house is generally drawn whenever a singer of 
celebrity is announced, more especially if the 
announcement be accompanied with a promise of 
ballads, indifferently as the promise is likely to 
be redeemed. But for the low musical culture 
and omnivorous appetite of the British public, 
the royalty system could not live a day; and until 
public opinion declare strongly against the pay- 
ment of singers in this or any other way for singing 
particular songs, it is vain to hope for good music 
at concerts. We think we can see hopeful symp- 
toms of a general dissatisfaction with the estab- 
lished routine of concert songs; certainly at a con- 
cert with a similar program a few years ago the 
attendance would have been much larger than it 
was on Saturday. Considering Madame Sainton- 
Dolby’s honourable antecedents, we grieve to 
think that she should be one of the foremost 
offenders in this matter. Of the four solos sung 
by her, one, ‘O Sweet and Fair,’ was a wholly un- 
exceptionable composition by Sullivan, the writing 
of a musician. Two were Claribel royalties—the 
very weakest productions we have heard of the 
lady who assumes that nom de plume; the fourth, 
‘Out on the rocks,’ by herself, though somewhat 
pleasing, can hardly be deemed a very sterling 





composition.” 


Miss Jessiz Ross.—This accomplished young 
pianist on Monday evening gave a very pleasant 
musical entertainment to her friends and pupils 
at the Royal Clarence Assembly Room. ‘lhe 
program represented a capital selection of 
classical and popular music, and comprised 
several pieces of the highest order of musical 
composition; and the way in which Miss Ross 
rendered the whole of the program was most 
gratifying to her friends. A pupil of Sterndale 
Bennett and Charles Hallé, Miss Ross has by 
assiduous study made herself so thoroughly mis- 
tress of the piano, and her playing is so correct, 
so easy, and occasionally so brilliant, that the most 
fastidious ear can listen to it as on Monday fora 
couple of hours with gratification and delight. 
Every time we hear Miss Ross we notice an im- 
provement in hertone and style; and the entertain- 
ment on Monday proves that she is rapidly winning 
her way to the front of her profession as a pianist 
of rare skill. ‘The Clarence Room was crowded, and 
the fair executant was frequently applauded. The 
most strikingly popular piece of the evening was 
the charming Apple-blossom Valse of Dewdrop. 
This was introduced into the program at the 
request of some friends in substitution of a Valse 
of Tito Mattei’s; and it was so effectively ren- 
dered by Miss Ross that the audience enthu- 
siastically re-demanded it, and Miss Ross won a 
hearty round of cheers by her compliance. It is 
a clever piece; and it was cleverly played.— 
Exeter, Sept. 16th. 

Mr. Ross delivered a very agreeable and sugges- 
tive address at the Royal Clarence Assembly Room 
this day week on the “ Philosophy of Music.” The 
subject is one upon which Mr. Ross is perfectly at 
home: he bas read much upon it, and what is 
better has thought much; and accompanied 
as he was by his daughter on the pianoforte 
in those parts which needed illustration, he 
made his address thoroughly instructive as 
well as pleasant. On Friday afternoon Miss 
Jessie Ross gave another of her well-known 
pianoforte recitals at the Clarence; and we are 
glad to say that the room was well filled. The 
program was well selected; it contained several 
compositions of a high character, pieces from 
Dussek, Chopin, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bene- 
dict, Tito Mattei, G. A. Osborne, and E. Pauer, 
and they were all very cleverly rendered by Miss 
Ross, and heartily applauded. Miss Ross, by de- 
sire, played the pretty Apple Blossom Valse; 
and, as usual, it elicited a round of cheers from 
the assembly.—Exeter, Nov. 18th. 








Katurwopa's Mass ry A.—On Sunday last was 
performed at the Italian Church, Hatton Garden, 
for the first time, Kalliwoda’s Mass in A, with full 
orchestral accompaniments. The band and chorus 
were considerably augmented, and the music was 
very creditably sung; occasionally there was a 
little too much organ. ‘The Mass is extremely 
devotional, is decidedly original in character and 
style, and possessing abundance of melody. 








HoLioway's OintMENT AND Pitis.—The family medicine- 
chest that is furnished with these powerful remedies needs 
nothing more, Indigestion, general debility, liver complaint, 
eruptions, sores, wounds, ulcers, tumours, &c., are infallibly 
cured by their use. They purify the blood, and give tone and 
vigour to the whole system. The Ointment, when well rubbed 
into the parts affected, enters the flesh just as salt enters meat ; 
and if the Pills are taken as an auxiliary, the cure is speedy, 
thorough, and per hese medi ts are composed of 
rare balsams, without the admixture of a grain of mereury or 
other injurious substance. They are peculiarly mild and gentle 
in their action, and are as safe as they are efficacious. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE~QUEEN, 


ene mm 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


ESPECTFULLY directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incom excellence of productions, which, for 
Quatity of Matratat, Easy Action, and Gasat Dunapiity 
will ensure universal preference. 
can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at Wi Graham-street, Birmingham ; 91, 
John-street, New York ; and at 87, Gracech' London, 





SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 


A stirring and effective , in which the aspect of modern 
society is cleverly hit off. The air tuneful and expressive. The 
words by Hanxy 8. Leien, author of “ The Twins,” &c., &o, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 8s. 








Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
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NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 





NEW AND POPULAR biogas PIECES. 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE, % 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, 


each. 





REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 
FRANC ESCO BERGER. 


Price Four Shillings. 








CRAMER & CO. 


LIMITED, 201, 


NEW &sD POrvaass SONGS. 


REGENT STREET, W. 





. CLEANSING FIRES,” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 


WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 


WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 





FRANCESCO BERGER. 
CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 
CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 

sais tS cahpaipstnsi s. d, 
Night Dews . cocebnesdececséccctonsssn BS © 
Le Sommeil des Fées . seecccococescoese SB @ 
Jupiter. Marche de » Comoert eeecces eccccece 8 0 
Pleasant Dreams ! , coccccecccoccccoossce SB O 
The Request... cosccceccccccsccsccssocsce BS O 
Tornado Galop.. enue ee 8 0 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, w. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD'S NEW AND CO COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Duy, T.M. Munir, J. T. 
Suneyna, and H. E. Dispix. In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s, ; 3 elegant 
bindings, full bound moroceo, 31s. 6d. 85s, 
The ‘Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
foe , has been written by Gronos Fanquaan Graname, 
Author of the article “ Music” in the seventh edition of the 
“Encylopedia Britannica.” 
THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Gx noe Fanquaan Granane. 
THE DANCE MUSIC, One volume, 7s. Being the 
Complete « Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 
wr’ of ing played in the regular sequences of Reel, 
Strathspef) acu 


N OORE'S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
ices _— mies and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 


In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 
each containing T’ Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, ls. 


Cuamaun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO,’S 
VOCAL DUETS. 


“Soft fell the Dews « the Summer 
ents by J. E. Carpenter. . 








Stephen Glover. 

Night.” W 

aes Glover. ‘ Beautiful Moonlight.” Words by J. 
© 


Jarpenter ..... 


Mactarren. “The Fall of the Loaf.” 1 For Soprano and 


Vincent Wallace. “Over the Sil very Lake.” Barcarole 
for two female voices. Words by J. K. Carpenter .. 


~e te. Words and masic by 
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NEW MUSIC 
C. GODFREY. 



































Cramer & Co. ‘Limited, ‘201, " Regent-street, w. 


QUADRILLES. s. d. 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ..........seeeeeeees 4 0 
Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s “ [rene ” Tr  . 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's “ Le Saphir”. coe & O 

LANCERS. 

SUI ia sinnicotiad inde cht tn detndaensaapueon. Se 
WALTZES. 
SE ee eames ae 
MEE, TER: cecaveseesesssesee 4 0 
Nora, The .. 09:60:00:0068.06:¢000-6000 4 0 
Good-bye, Sweetheart nue | © 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by ima de ‘Murska) coccne & © 
GALOPS. 

Wind-up, The . 40 
Tramp, The, founded on the’ celebrated American air.. eco 4 0 
"Cross Country. 40 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s 8 “Merry Wives” 4 0 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Kettledrum . 40 
Craman & Co. Limited, "201, Regent-street, Ww. 

BY 
SIG. L. ARDITI. 

8. d. 
Bean, Sleep {‘*L’Ardita”) (s) . oc SO 
Dream of Home (1 Bacio”) (s) ‘ 38 0 
Garibaldi (sung at the ee 3 Paiace ‘upon Garibaldi's bs 
visit) me 7 
Gondolier’s last good night ( in) ‘ 8 0 
Let me love thee, in C and D (n), ‘sung ‘by Mr. ‘Santley) .. 8 0 
Life’s Curfew Bell (1), (sung by ‘Mr. ny}. coon 8 @ 
Love’s presence, in C’and E flat (v) scccescecccesscsccss BS O 
Now, thou art mine ....,..... haiiek 2 6 
© Vezzosa Giovinetta. . bas ene ene Ee 
They ask me why I love her (n), (sung by Mr. Santley)... 3 0 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
BY 
J. G. CALLCOTT. 

WALTZES. 8. d. 
Bellona .. . ws ee wee Term 
Lurline, on Wallace's opera EE ETE, 
Rose of Castille, on Balfe's opera ........... coon 8 
Queen Mab. . ea 
King Charles 11, ‘on Macfarren’s opera . 80 
La Fleur du Bal — 5. 
yee salen je Night 3 0 
Chloe . * pak Wendcancehak - 40 
Lilian... cule dead ban bb On obit ea taeheons yeas neknes are 

POLKAS. 
Artist’s Corps .. iheae senksnwe seindventesaaene. TRE 
Clipper or Regatta .. ° 2 6 
. er 8 0 
Papillon .. Skike Veen cutdeaesdt ke ebee kar eeseabadheh Ee 
Rose of Castille Rinne accieeec hdmi Shick idnn ede . 80 
Swedish Serenade .. ck aataidinaii ees aaa 26 

GALOP, 

Go-a-Head ...... 3 0 
Cuaman & Co. ‘Limited, 201, "Regent-street, Ww. 
CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONG S&S. 
BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 

s. d. 

Let me love thee . as4e 000 wees . Arditi 3 0 
A Voice from the Ocean .......... vd. P, Knight 38 0 
Angel Land.. PPTeTSTerr Ty y -.Ditto 3 0 
All that’s bright must fade 00 00 60 90 96 se60-00 "indie 8 0 
Bright be thy dreams .. osineceaees -Ditto 8 0 
Pauline’s BOMB sosseveseeeese sevens oi 1 Hatton 30 
WONT WE oc. cc cc ccccccicccecccece 8 0 
Twilight .. 0 80:00 60as-08 aie’ Maynard 8 0 
Kissing her Hair PPOTETEISIETE Tere rere 3 0 
What saith the River.. ee cececccccccce mene 8 0 
Song of Home .... 00 00 co coceiee coeceees Maeder 2 6 
Hymn of St. Uilda’s Nuns eeve ee seve en geo B Richards 8 0 
The Last Watch.. e 2 cece ceceee A. Macfarren 2 6 
~~ Broken Ring +eseeeesHenry Smart 2 6 
for the Violet of Spring .......... ..A. Reichardt 4 0 

My oeccccccccccccccce cc ceGe Perrem 8 O 
Song of the Echoes .. .-J, Barnett 3 0 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC 


Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
_ books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


se 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, = ~~ © pepe Ww » ~~ 
Miss D. io 





No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, aoe 
— 
No. ie Selections from dons, Some 





Caamazn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent street, W: 


ozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod 
) 
~ akin .. Solo 
Cuanza & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


an 
oo 


Oran 


co 


cocoo 


SONGS veal THE RHINELAND, 


PAAAALAAAANIAAN 


GQ TUDENTS’ SONGS 
BUSGHER SONGS 
QGOLDIEES® SONGS 

VY Cheats Sss 

gery with special Symphonies and Accom. 


paniments by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terrgary, 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.) 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell, 


THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
gehen.) 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht.) 
. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 


. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied 
. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
. MERRY AND WISE. 

bleiben.) 
16. THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 
17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensdnger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. 
und das Madchen.) 


GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. 


° 


emake hy 


—~ 
- oS 


eee 
= © PO 


(Es kann ja nicht immer » 


= 
oo 


(Abschied der 


19. (Das Veilchen 


ion) 


20. 


oS 


(An die Freude.) 





PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. . 


_—— 


“There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 
‘Both music and words are far in advance of the general ru 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





Mermatn’s Sone (from “ Oberon”) .....+++ 
“THe Otp CLock on THE Starrs” (Deserip- 

tive Morceau)....... 
Hesrer; Nocturne ...... 
Quaproon Dance . ovenetsee 
Dirro, as a Duet........ 
La Promesse Donn&e (‘ Pensée Fugitive”). 
Der Freyscui'rz, Fantasia ...... 


“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the 

layer, they enjoy the advan’ oo essential to popalarity. 
Parl Veley is to be congratulated on having hit on three req 
—goodness, the absence of difficulty, and commendable 
toostie. *—The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 

« admirable pieces, where the student will find both pleasure 
and apveveneat, and the accomplished performer ample 
opportunity of displaying his ability and his audience. 
orhe Orchestra, Oct. 28th. 


eee e ere eee eeree 
eee ene ewww eeee 
steerer e eer 


oo oo Or Go OO OO Roe 
occooom 


CraAmur & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 


a 4 
Tur Roses, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 3 0 
Tur Tivz. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 0 
Words by Henry Ffrench.........++++++ 3 
COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


the 
ad words of ‘The Roses’ are very and after 
Pe AK The music ts 4 le up othe ara oi 


talon witout kor gn 











uctions of 
Ras will be fond efective in 
demands upon the singer.” — 





4 Caamgr & Co., Westmoreland-strest, Dublin. 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


rtin, The Ploughboy. 
pode omy Be mine, dear Maid. 
_— 2 2 in the Cradle of the) Welcome me home, 
Cherry ripe ! 
m > anchor’ 's weighed. Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. 
1d be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching! Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Come — Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill ) Wait for the Waggon. 

ene Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 





Eveniag Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 

I know a Bank, Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 

The Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet § yay hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 


Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is ron ae o’er us, 
When Morning’s light is break- — smile agai 

ing. Norah, Darling ! “tion't believe 
Bonnie Kate, them. 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 

The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul, The World of Changes. 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. Lig ht and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. by 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. J - like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never rose. 

loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
yb woman’s heart is| Ere around the huge oak. 

ught, 





No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
bp flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 


closing. ’Tis sweet to think. 
Hark! the —_ Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my by A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. Tear. 
~ is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
ve 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 





Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie, 
- Gone are the Days. 

Times, come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 

5 Ring de — 
Annie Lisle. Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a — News from Home. 
Cee Stee: Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
The oe Gieey' 's Home— ‘“‘ Jessy | In that Devotion—* Matilda..” 
Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 
oaly a Ribbon—“ The Bleep- | “The River Sprite.” 
Queen.” | My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.’ 
heart—“ Matilda. Coo | says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart or asian * Punchinello,” 
of Castille.’ I've Watched him— “ Hel- 
He'll miss me—“ She Stoops| _ vellyn.” 
to Conquer,” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake— The; pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr. Ser. 





The Mermaid’ So Posuals. 

Recollection, — Far from this throbbing Bosom. 

My Mother bids me nd my | Fidelity. 

No. 11—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 

Sailor's Song. She never Told her Love. 

The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Content. 


No, 12.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


- June Ah, never deem my Love can 
4 to bea 5 " 
My Mem’ry turns Fond-| Jeannie Lee. 





Old Jeasy. 
think not Love is light as Sand wp fer Uncle fom, my 
The Little died 
hat tte ie (Lar 
, Sam, onn 
Vode Ned, the Grave, 








CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 





No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. | The meeting of the waters. 
Believe me, if all thoseendear-| Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
ing young charms. The last rose of summer. 

ve's young dream. The minstrel boy. 


Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 
The barp that once through! Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. By that lake. 


Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. | faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. } 





Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
While the Taris of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 

Jolly young waterman, constant Sailor. 
Ned that died at sea. a eiy Nan. 

Poor Jack. 


reenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 
Poor Rosalie. 


The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall I sing you a Song of the 


I’m afloat. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 


Pretty Dove. Past? 
Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 
Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. 

NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
Little Nell. | Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie , 


Why do I love thee yet? 
Come out with me. | 


Grace Darling. 


They have given youtoanother.| Laurette. 
Blue eyed Nell. Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad. 





NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
Home, sweet Home. 


Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 





Angels, my Loved One, will} Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
rock me to sleep. ing. 

The old Pine Woods. Sweet Love, forget me not. 

Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a) The Song of the Rose. 
Mother ? Kingdom coming. 

Lucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 

De ole Kitchen. Keemo Kimo. 

No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’me?} Doon. 

Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. : 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling. 

I’m o’er young to marry yet. A highland lad my love was 
Auld lang syne. born. 

O, my love is sities red, redrose.| Green grow the rushes, O ! 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray, 

John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. The Last Watch. 
The Bay of Biscay. @utward Bound. 

No. 22.—_TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thou fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. To be happy and pass life with 
The Troubadour’s Song. pleasure. 

Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 
Calmly the Day is dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended. 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine Song. 
True unto Death. The Lg why and the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not. Tago’ s T 
M and wise, y Pipe 

May Morning. The livelong Day. 





No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal. Cornelia Cob. 
Susan Rayne. She pe Pneg mel in the Valley. 
Softly falls the Moonlight. 
Kiss, but never tell. Where has Laila gon. ne ? 
Oh Willie, we have missed Jemie with the light-brown 
you. Hair. 


Lonpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recenr Street, W.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 











Angel land ....... ; 
A Voice from the Ve ean. (B _ 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) 
~~? hter of the Snow (‘‘ The 8 
orget me .. 0d 80:00 06-008 “ 
4 would I were a child again’ SP aE Re ane 
Land of my love . 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( is). (Sang by 3 Malle. T. Gillies) 
May time (s) .... nseae 
Parting, The (Her last words "pega teatime sis + 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .... 6... 6. cece ee eee 
She wore a wreath of roses .. 
Why chime the bells so merrily (ay ‘he New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINEA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) ...... 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song . ETE Te Tey) 
Little Golden Hair deceet Venice) ‘in D'and' f(s) eeseeeeenee 
Regret thee ! e one teens 
Separation .., 


a 


_ SMART, =. 

Bright be her dreams (c) . 
Charge, Chester, charge (n). 
Day is done, The (c) ..... 
Do you think of the days that are e gone, Sea eanie. 
Hopes of my heart .. 
In the sunny hours of May .. 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (1 (r - 
Ditto, in F (c 
T'll tell you w y I'd like to ‘De a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) ... 
Look from thy lattice, in F hgh ° 
Ditto,inD .. ° err verre 
Minnesinger’s dream ‘a B) S00 4056 06-600806 00,06 0.650005 80 
Magic of a Flower, ound 00:0006.00.00.s0 00 00.00 00 08ee ce8ees 
Ditto, in E flat (B). 
O do not chide me chars 
Uld Love and the new, The . oo ccc se cece ee cecceees 
O tell me, shall my love be mine Srenseneeseoes 
Paquita, in E flat (1)j.. rere 
Ditto, in .... ee evee 
Priez pour Elle (ve oung Emmeline) io) eve 
Pure in heart shall meet peaupd The wad ie 
Rose of Ma ree 
Rhine Maiden, The .. 
Spinning Wheel, The 
Sir Brian the Bold er 
Soldier’s Wife, The .... ; F 
one 7) night | silver ght! emepegeg night (in) E b flat 

anc cee . 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr (ec 
The Broken Ring. Song ( 
Thinking of thee (c) .... ov pas dons “s 
Through a chance and change (¢ y $0 00 00 00 00 0 00 se ee 
Two names, The .... toes 
eens, the Spring (¢ os 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour Elle) (ec) :: 


HATTON, J. L. 


A maiden stood —_ the shore (s), (sung hed aseue. 
Parepa)...... 
Messenger, The, ( (), (sung by Piachek) 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride . 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. oes 
Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat i (n) « oes 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor a ° onsen 
Good- bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inc . 





Ditto, in E flat (r ") . ° 
Tow proudly they'll hear of this at home.. . 
King Christmas (b) .... oe oe 
Man of War (2), (sung by Herr Formes).. Try 
Under the wood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (r) ooneee 

Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) . ae 
Who — me fresh flowers — 5 ee oe 
I dreamt ~ pane payin oe cceccece 


Pam s BOG. «05 00.00.06 6008 ceceeccces coceees 

Hope, sweet hope TUTETTITITITITITI LITTLE TTT 

BING WO MOTOS oo cc ccccccccdccveccccccvcceseececceres 

The Cariole ...... PETTTETTITIiririri rrr 

The Bridal morn... ee cove evens 
SULLIVAN, ‘ARTHUR 8. 

by me bee sucks (from mehnpeewe® se oe") 9 


pinein B flat (sung by Miss Banks)... én Geneon 
Bride from the North .......++.0++ pp nnse-e0 0068 dbd0 
en 


Bear him forth (“Irene”) in E (s eee 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), ‘me by Mame. Sherrington 
Fair the rose of love is otis (* Irene’’) in B and G ie 
pea than the morning . 
ter in his lowly state (“Ire ne”) in D'and @' Bia). 

For ack of ~ ig left me (‘‘ Irene”) in A and G 
Gold and gray, in F and D 
Hast thou seen the young day ‘blushing (“rene”) in i 

flat and C (8) ... ee 


Hero to Leander, in D and |. ee 00 00 06 90 00 09 
Lark Song, Tho, in A and C () G00 Robcabyeddeyessente 
Le Solr. Poesie de A. Lamartine. English and French 

words , eeeeee 


She alone charmeth my sadness, ‘in G and E ‘@).. 
BLUMENTHAL, 0 


Dit yin F +4 b ‘Mame. Sherrington). 
to, 5) sung y 
Come to th thy lation Serenade, in E flat (1) 
ve me back my y heart, in Gis}. 
(sung by Mdme. P; ) 
Remember me. coecece 
oe es in ¥ minor (). 









a 8 Fy -h ) 

, ves oe 
ng We ew vr PPTETETITITITL TET erie 
{edly fn my t sleep .. 

Thoughts of thee, in = ‘aud © (e, (oung by Mame, 
Sainton-Dolby) ....seceseeeceees ve 
When we are parted (1)...... PTTTTITITITTTTT Th 

LONDON: 
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CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


TENNYSON—DORE. 


PRICES OF THE COMPLETE WORK. 


uperbly bound in cloth, fs. d. 
PD ‘Keus ater usbwwcuuticet dene ve 313 6 


Photographs from the Original Drawing 
Me PONG i eas sis Vivato ieeeee tes 9 9 0 


Line Engravings, « 


Coloured Photographs, carefully finished 
we ek ke 1212 0 


1515 0 


Water-colour Drawings 


Artists’ Proofs before Letters, in Portfolio 


Lonpon : 
EDWARD MOXON & C O., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


THE 
yw OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


5. Be HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


eee 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
‘““THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
HYMNS, 


ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
Full of Beauty 


STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, Js. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 


and other 


by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 


GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

<l! EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 

Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 

Se ripture. 2s. ; : by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d, 


TEX 





Porr-Laureate. 
P OEMS. 


By ALFRED 


Porr-Laureate. 


XVIIIrxn Enrrion. 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


CLorn, 98.; FULL CLOTH GILT, 10s. 6d.; Monocco, 15s. 


MA UD; anp Orner Poems. XII rn Eprrton. 


By ALFRED 


Portr-Launeate. 


TENNYSON, D.G.L., 


Ciorn, 58.; FULL CLorm GILT, 7s. 6d.; Morocco, 11s. 


| fey MEMORIAM. XIXrn Eprrion. 


By ALFRED 


Porr-Lavureate. 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Criorn, 68.; FULL CLoTH GILT, 8s. 6d.; Morocco, 12s. 


é koe PRINCESS: a Meptey. XVrnEprr. 


By ALFRED 


Porr-LAvuREATE. 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Ciorn, Ba. FULL CLOTH GILT, “Ta. 6d. ; morocco, 11s. 


pov OF THE KING, A New Eprrtion. 


By 


ALFRED TEN N Y SON . _D.C.L., 


Porr-LauREATE. 


Chori, sr Se 


FULL CLOTH ‘GILT, 0s. 6d.: 


; MOROCCO, 13s. 


K ;" NOCH ARDEN, Ere. A a Epirtion. 


By ALF RED TEN NYSON, D. C.] L., 
Poet-LavREATE. Pro 


FULL CLOTH GILT, Bs. 6d.; _ Mowocco, , 12s. 





Crorn, 68.; 


ELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED 


Porr- LAURE ATE. 


TENNY SON, 


‘DOC.L., 


| 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, -— yo to Modern 
| 
| 





Cuomm, 5.3; GILT r EDOES, 6s.; monocco, 10s. 6d. 


| pinlendaten 





ae MOXON & CO. 


D°’ ER STREET, PICCADILLY. 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 


Use. (A thorough Sermon- Help). 


iby post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READIN Gs at FAMILY or 

} PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. I1., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete ‘Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘“‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 38. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 

THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s. 6d.; by 
Post, lis. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Prespyrertanism and [rvinGism. 
Vol. IL. On Anapaptism, the InperenpEnts, and the QuAKERS, 
Vol. ILL, On Mernopism and SwEDBNBORGIANS. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanyism. 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4a. 8d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 


bay the Sequel to ‘‘Tas Bisie anp ITs INTERPRETERS. » 


; by Post, 8s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. trons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 3s. 6d. ; by 
post, 3s. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s, ; by post, 4s. 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 
‘‘ After the Accustomed Manner,” 


Each 4s, 6d. ; 








INCENSE 
ie to Te thane and Antiquity, my: ie Law of the 
Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1 

OSWALD, ~~ YOUNG ARTIST. “A Tale for 


—s 
——— 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of 


THE POCKET SURPLICE, 
In neat leather case, adapted for the ~ 
of the Clergy, while travelling, &c. ; 
be carried in the coat pocket as easily as as 
a book, and much lighter. 


Sent post free on receipt of P.0.0. for 255, 

Good black Clerical Suits from £3 18, 

Chorister Boy’s Cassock and Sur. 
plice, small size, 21s. 

S ‘ Every ones of Church Fur. 












The largest and most ane Stock of 
i Eucharist Vestments, Cassocks and Sy. 
plices in London to select from. 

Priests’ Cloaks and Clerical Invernegs 
Capes, in Waterproof Serge and other 
Woollen Cloths. 

Tue Correct Prigrst’s Hoop. 
Price in Stuff, 18s. to 25s.; in Silk, from 
‘] 80s. to 50s. 

t | Gothic Metal Work, y eae and Altar 
, inen, 
Catalogue on "application. 


24, TAVISTOCK BT REEL, 
Covent GARDEN, W.C. 
Branch Establishment :~— 
24, Southampton-st., Strand, W.C, 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 

THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 

OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 











THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in 


all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction 
— Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 
post free. 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent Street, London, W. ; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 








These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never 
failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherever 


exhibited. 
zB RIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received for Cramer's 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE G 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET _ 


HE CULTIVATION pe TA & the, Bast 0a 
Indies is important an 

TEA COMPANY have, on account of its grest nat 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales ic Sone 
Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, 
Seatetuned Gupte. fom 2. 8d. to Be; a. 
Teas as usual, at 1s, 4d. Ib. i 
Warehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. 
Bishopsgate. 
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J. T. HAYDS, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 
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